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T has been comparative- 
ly few years since the 
scenery of interior New 
York has attracted out- 
side attention, or been ap- 
preciated by those living 
among it. What with the 
peerless Hudson and the 
charming Lakes George and 
Champlain on the east, the 
broad Ontario on the north, 
the world’s wonder of water- 
falls on the west, the val- 
leys of the Delaware, Sus- 
quehanna, and Chenango, 
with their ranges of rugged 
and interesting hills extend- 
ing along the southern boun- 
dary, the interior of the 
State has been measurably 
overlooked, and its beauti- 
ful scenery has, to a great 
extent, shared the fate of 
those desert flowers which 
blush unseen. There is evi- 
dence, however, that before 
the days of railroads the 
lakes which lie parallel from 
north to south in this part 
of the State, and the coun- 
try about them, were looked 
upon by westward migrators 
with something of the satis- 
faction which may be sup- 
posed to have possessed the 
children of Israel when they 
reached the borders of Ca- 
naan. 

The towns which are now 
most prominent in this re- 
gion are very old, and have 
come to their present staid 
influence through a steady, 
though, it must be confess- 
ed, exceedingly slow growth. 
The names of Canandaigua, 
Geneva, Ithaca, and a large 
number of smaller places, 
are familiar to that class 
of public men advanced 
in life, of whom Thurlow 
Weed and William H. Sew- 
ard are the representatives. 
These places were cities, 
we may say, when Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Bingham- 
ton, and Elmira, were villa- 
ges without a post-office. 
But the iron horse came, and, 
preferring the valleys for 
his courses, sped by these 
earlier-settled places, and 
built up others which now 
overshadow them. The re- 
sult has been that the “lake 
country” has grown only 
by its own evolutions, be- 
coming rich and populous 
as the soil of the forest is 
enriched by the annual drop- 
pings from the trees which 
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it nourishes. Of all the 
lakes which form the clus. 
ter from Oneida to Keuka. 
Cayuga and Seneca are the 
principal ones, and are by 
far the largest and most im. 
portant. At the head of the 
latter is Watkins, noted for 
its glen. At the head of 
the former is Ithaca, a name 
brought’ prominently be. 
fore the American public by 
the founding there of Cor. 
nell University. The new 
life which this creation has 
given, not only to the tom 
in which it is located, but 
also to. the whole of th 
country at the head of the 
lake, promises to open mon 
conspicuously to the world 
the great wealth of soil and 
rare beauty of scenery which 
have these many years been 
sleeping and gathering in 
strength. 

The head of Cayuga 
Lake lies over four hu- 
dred feet below the sur. 
rounding country. The 
shores rise gradually as you 
approach the lead, and, for 
the last ten miles, nearly 
they rise in perpendicular 
walls to the height of from 
twenty to seventy-five feet 
The valley of the lake ex 
tends southward about te 
miles from the water, wher 
the hills close in, forming a 
great basin, or natural court, 
of magnificent expanse. In 
the broadest part of this 
court lies Ithaca, politically 
a village, but rapidly assum- 
ing the proportions and dig 
nity of a city. It extends 
all the way across the val 
ley, and far up on either 
hill-side, and is closely built 
for nearly two miles east and 
west. 

Perhaps the most rr 
markable feature of the 
scenery at the head of the 
lake is the number of m 
vines and gorges which 
have been worn into the sur- 
rounding hills by the streams 
which pour down the lake- 
ward slopes. 

Besides the main inlet, 
which drains the whole vi! 
ley to the south, thre 
creeks, of no mean propor 
tions, cross the corporation 
of Ithaca on their way “ 
the lake. These all reach 
the valley from the east 
and southeast by total de 
scents of from three to four 
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hundred feet in from one to 
two miles of distance. The 
geological formation of the 
hills is such that these 
streams have worn their 
ways deep and narrow in the 
solid rock, forming water- 
falls which possess rare com- 
binations of interest. Fall 
Creek, the most northerly 
of those which pass through 
the city, rivals Trenton in 
every essential feature of 
gorge scenery. Within a 
mile of distance there are 
eight falls, the highest of 
which, the Ithaca Fall, is a 
hundred and fifty feet. Of 
the others, Forest Fall, 
Foaming Fall, Rocky Fall, 
and Trip-hammer Fall, the 
heights range from sixty to 
thirty feet of perpendicular 
fall. The walls of rock, 
which rise perpendicularly 
on either side of the stream, 
are from fifty to three hun- 
dred feet high, the heights 
above being fringed with 
forest-trees. A path has re- 
cently been worked through 
this gorge, and its sombre 
depth and  reverberating 
waters are now accessible to 
any who have endurance of 
limb sufficient to follow the 
rugged way. 

About half a mile south 
of Fall Creek is Cascadilla 
Creek, smaller and possess- 
ing more delicate varieties 
of scenery. Its cascades 
are accessible, however, only 
by the more hardy explor- 
ers. Between these two 
ravines (caflions, we may 
safely say), Cornell Univer- 
sity is located, so that the 
roar of Fall Creek and the 
dashing waters of Cascadilla 
mingle their ceaseless bass 
with the musie of the uni- 
versity chimes. 

Six miles from the city, 
in a southw esterly direction, 
is Enfield Falls, a spot of 
deserved interest, on account 
of the great depth which 
a Stream of moderate dimen- 
sions has furrowed into the 
earth, The water reaches 
the main fall through a nar- 
row caiion a hundred feet 
deep, and then tumbles 
down, almost perpendicular- 
ly, a hundred and eighty 
feet, into a chasm, whose 
walls rise three hundred feet 
on either side, Thence the 
stream reaches the valley of 
the main inlet to the lake, 
through a wild and wooded 
and broken course, to ex- 
Plore which is a work for 
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only the strongest-limbed. 
The most noted, and per- 
haps the most impressive, 
of all the water-falls about 
the head of Cayuga Lake, is 
Taghanic, situated some ten 
miles northwest of the city, 
and about one mile up from 
the west shore. The inter- 
esting features of this spot 
are the very deep ravine, the 
great height of the cataract, 
its sharply-defined outlines, 
and the magnificent view of 
lake and country which is 
presented here. The stream 
is large, and has been no 
sluggard in cutting its pres- 
ent pathway to the lake. 
There are a number of in- 
teresting falls above the 
main cataract, but that is 
the visitor’s centre of attrac- 
tion. The water breaks over 
a clean-cut “ table-rock,” 
and falls perpendicularly 
two hundred and fifteen feet. 
Except in flood-time, the 
veil of water breaks up and 
reaches the bottom in mist 
and sheets of spray. From 
the foot of the cataract a 
strong wind rushes down the 
ravine, keeping the specta- 
tor at a proper distance, 
at the risk of unstarching 
his summer-wear. From the 
bottom of the gorge the 
walls of rock rise nearly 
four hundred feet, as cleanly 
cut as though laid by the 
hand of a mason. 

The ravine below the 
falls is reached by a series 
of stairways hewn in the 
rock, and by rugged path- 
ways. Few have the perse- 
verance to descend, and few 
of these, after again reach- 
ing the “upper air,” covet 
asecond trip. This remark- 
able cataract is reached 
from Ithaca by steamboat on 
Cayuga Lake, or by car- 
riage. It has come to bea 
favorite resort, not only for 
the immediate lake-country, 
but also for the cities along 
the line of the New-York 
Central Railroad. 

We have mentioned only 
the most prominent of the 
gorges and water-falls at the 
head of Cayuga Lake. With- 
in a radius of ten miles from 
Ithaca are said to be no less 
than two hundred and fifty 
eascades and cataracts. 
These are formed,by the pri- 
mary streams which drain 
the middle portion of the 
northern slope of the water- 
shed between Chesapeake 
Bay and the Gulf of St. Law- 








ENFIELD FALLS. 


rence, their first point of rendezvous being the lake above named. In 


summer these ravines are frequented by the people about them, and 
by visitors whose numbers increase year by year as the story of the 
wild, cool retreats spreads abroad. An after-tea walk from the ho- 
tels takes the visitor to Ithaca from the crowded streets into the midst 
of Nature’s fairest eccentricities. In winter, also, the gorges are fre- 
quented for the rare spectacles in ice-work which form about the 
In spring and autumn, when freshets prevail, the falls 


cataracts. 
present exhibitions of sublime power, and the 


on the larger streams 
roar of waters completely encircles the city. 


THE POISON OF ASPS: 


A NOVELETTE. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT (MRS. ROSS CHURCH). 





“The poison of asps is under their lips.” 


* A lie that is all a lie may be met with and fought outright, 
Bat a lie that is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.” 

TENNYSON. 

CHAPTER V. 
It was some time after her sister's departure before Marion Elliot 
could rouse herself from the painful reverie into which she had been 
thrown by the mystery of Eugenia’s conduct, and attend to the duties 
which were awaiting her. Three times did Mrs. Beale reénter the 
breakfast-room, to animadvert on the extraordinary want of affection 


displayed by her youngest daughter in choosing the very day of dear 
Antoinette’s arrival to execute her business in town, and to wonder 
what on earth was to become of those poor children, if Susan Williams 
proved unable to undertake the charge of them; and twice had her 
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plaintive voice been raised in audible lamentation, 
that she should have no one to help her in the mul. 
tifarious occupations for which old age had rep. 
dered her incompetent, before Marion left her seat 
and offered her assistance. 

Of the time chosen, the errand gone on, or 
the children left behind, she thought nothing; but, 
recalling Eugenia’s nervous wandering manner and 
contradictory statements of the last few days, she 
felt sure that something must be very wrong with 
her. But where did the mystery lie? Had her 
sister encountered sufficient trouble and disappoint. 
ment, in that phase of her existence which they 
had never witnessed, to render her weak and ya. 
cillating who had always been noted for her fear. 
less courage; or was it possible that mixture with 
the world and separation from home influences 
could have produced such an effect on the frank, 
open-hearted girl who left them, as to transform 
her into an artful, designing woman—like Antoi- 
nette, for instance? Oh, no—it was impossible! 
Eugenia might err, like other women; but it 
would be on the side of truth, not falsehood. She 
never was an actress, and never would be. If she 
had any thing to conceal from them, it could be 
only her own disappointment in life and consequent 
unhappiness. And how badly she concealed it! 

“ Poor darling!” sighed Mrs. Elliot, as she left 
the breakfast-room to mount guard over the chil- 
dren until the advent of Susan Williams. “I had 
hoped happier things for her. God grant that m 
conjecture may be wrong!” Yet the suspicion 
and the mystery weighed heavily upon her mind, 
and Tiny and Mopsy demanded more than once i 
Aunt Marion were sick or tired, since she neither 
played nor laughed with them as she had done he 
fore. 

But with the afternoon came the expected vis 
itor, and Mrs. Elliot found that she required all 
her wits about her to parry the thrusts and refute 
the insinuations which Mrs. Lennox made upon the 
absence of her younger sister—a task in which she 
received no assistance from her mother, who, far 

from venturing to differ from any thing her eldest daughter said, sat 
opposite to her with admiring eyes, drinking in her innuendoes, as 
though they had been prophecy. 

Mrs. Lennox had arrived alone (she usually travelled by herself 
the company of her husband interfering too much with her pleasures, 
and that of her children being voted a great bore), and on first appear- 
ance her looks and bearing seemed to justify her mother’s pride in 
her: for she was a fine woman, and always dressed in the extreme of 
the fashion. Buta nearer inspection proving that most of her charms 
were artificial, the golden-tinted hair, pink cheeks, and coral lips, lost 
their attractions ; and in their stead there remained but a clever paste 
woman of five-and-thirty, who was too much disgusted with the truth 
(which she could not conceal from herself) to have any charity to 
spare for those who were younger or more admired. ; 

“And so Eugenia has gone to London?” was the first greeting 
“T think she might have delayed her 


she offered her sister Marion. e 
Where are the chi 


journey a few hours, in compliment to myself. 
dren ?” 

“Do you wish to see them?” Elliot, 
knew her elder sister’s hearty dislike to all children, her own 


inquired Mrs. who 


“Of course! Why, what do you take me for?” 

But when the little ones appeared, a very cursory inspection 
sufficient to satisfy the craving affection of their Aunt Antoinette 
She stared well through her double eyeglass at Tiny, who bore the 
scrutiny manfully, and at poor little Mopsy, who hid his face in Susal 
Williams’s bosom, and showed nothing but his crop of curls; 
then she said: “That will do—you can take them both away,” and 


n was 


the visit of ceremony was concluded. . 
“What remarkably plain children!” she exclaimed, before # 

° . ° ‘ ~ ev 

little ones were even out of hearing. ‘ And who on earth are the, 
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like? Not Eugenia, I am sure; and certainly not her husband, whom 
I remember well as a short, dark man.” 

“] think Tiny is very like her mother when she smiles,” remarked 
Mrs. Elliot, who was indignant at this slighting notice of Eugenia’s 
darlings ; “and as for little Claude, he has been so ill that it is impos- 
sible to tell what he will turn out. He has beautiful hair!” 

“What is the use of hair to a boy, my dear? Is 
Claude?” 

“ Claude Geoffrey,” replied Marion, curtly. 

Mrs. Lennox elevated her eyebrows. “Geoffrey?” 

“ Yes—why not?” 

“Tt’s an uncommon name—they are both of them uncommon 
names,” remarked the other, carelessly. ‘“ They don’t run in our 
family, and I don’t believe they do in his.” 

“Do you know any one of that name, then, my dear ?”” demanded 
Mrs. Beale, curiously. 

Mrs. Lennox shrugged her shoulders. ‘“‘I have heard it,” she 
answered; “ but that is nothing to the purpose.—What took Eugenia 
off to town im such an unexpected manner ?” 

“She has gone to dismiss her native servant,” replied Marion, 
“which she cannot do without procuring him another situation. The 
man made himself very disagreeable among the maids, and mamma 
was anxious to be quit of him. I believe Eugenia did it entirely for 
our sakes; her own wish was to keep him a little longer.” 

“ But it really was quite unpardonable, my dear!” interposed the 
old lady; and thereupon Mrs. Lennox was treated to the whole story 
of the outrage which “Do Mun” had committed on Mary Ann, at 
which she laughed as though it had been the best fun in the world. 

“ And you really mean to tell me,” she said, addressing Marion, as 
soon as the recital was concluded, “‘ that Eugenia has rushed off to 
London, at a moment’s notice, just to conduct this naughty old nigger 
My dear, I’m 


his name 


up by the train, and see him safely to his destination ? 
sorry to say that I don’t believe a word of it!” and Mrs. Lennox 
pulled up her crimson-quilted petticoat, so as to display the high- 
heeled rosetted shoe she placed upon the fender-stool to the best 
advantage. 

“What reason can you have for not believing it?” replied Mrs. 
Elliot, sharply. Knowing the false life lived by the woman before 
her—knowing what it sprung from, and what it led to—it sickened 
and disgusted her to think that the actions of her pure Eugenia 
should fall into such hands, to be cavilled at and commented upon. 

“Its extreme improbability, my dear! If Eugenia’s sole motive 
for going to London was to dismiss her servant (whom mamma, it 
seems, had said might stay on here), there could be no occasion for 
her doing so to-day. To-morrow or Thursday would have answered 
as well.” 

“Just what I said to her,” remarked Mrs. Beale, in a tone of 
injury: “* Why not go to-morrow?’ Did I not, Marion?” 

“T really don’t remember, mamma,” said Mrs. Elliot, rather 
gloomily; “ but, if you did, I suppose Eugenia had her own reasons 
for preferring to go to-day. She is not a child.” 

“Just so, my dear Marion!” interposed Mrs. Lennox, with a light 
laugh (Mrs. Lennox always laughed lightly when she was going to 
tear another woman’s character into shreds)—“ just so. She is not a 
child, and she had her own reasons, doubtless; but, you may depend 
upon it, they are not the same reasons which she gave to you. 
Eugenia has her secrets as well as the rest of us.” 

“Where there are secrets there must be something wrong,” replied 
her sister Marion ; “ and I deny that they are an essential of domestic 
life. What has Eugenia done or said that we skould suspect her of 
them? Every thing about her seems fair and above-board.” 

“Does it?” retorted Mrs. Lennox. “I don’t consider it an every- 
day occurrence for people to return from India without giving the 
least notice of their intention to their friends!” 

“No more do I, my dear!” chimed in her mother, who was always 
ready to agree with every thing said by Antoinette ; “and the evening 
she rushed in here, I was so taken by surprise, you might have 
knocked me down with a feather. It was most inconsiderate of her, 
and so I said to Marion afterward—did I not ?” 

“A thousand times, mamma; but that could not alter the necessity 
of the case. You heard all Eugenia’s excuses for bombarding us so 
suddenly—that her health and the children’s had made it absolutely 
necessary she should return home at once.” 

“My dear Marion,” exclaimed Antoinette, “if you knew any thing 


of the exigencies of a long sea-voyage, you would be aware that a 
week is not much time in which to prepare for it. The mails leave 
| Calcutta every eight days now, and Eugenia must have had some idea 
of her intentions so short a while beforehand. However, it is not of 
much consequence. Is her health so bad as to be alarming?” 
“She looks very delicate,” replied Mrs, Elliot, “very thin and 
| pale—not a bit like the blooming, rosy girl who left us, Antoinette.” 

“That’s nothing extraordinary ; all women lese their complexions 
in India,” remarked Mrs. Lennox, carelessly. 

“But she eats well, and takes a fair amount of exercise,” said 
Mrs. Beale. “I shouldn’t say myself she was reaily ill, or the chil- 
| dren either.” 

“Has she seen a doctor since coming to England ?” 

“Dear me, no !—nor ever hinted at the necessity of such a thing. 
In fact, now you come to mention it, Antoinette, I really do not see 
that Eugenia is looking more delicate than a six years’ residence ip 
Calcutta would justify. It’s a terrible place in the hot season.” 

“ At all events, her illness must have been a sudden one,” replied 
Mrs. Lennox; “for Charley Oswald, who only left Bengal three 

| months ago, speaks of her as having mixed in the very height of 
| gayety and excitement.” 

“Tt was that which taxed her strength, perhaps,’ 
Marion. 

“Ts Captain Oswald still at Southmere?” asked Mrs. Beale. 
“Eugenia acknowledged, the other day, that she had known him at 
Calcutta.” 

“Of course she did; and he knew her well” (with an emphatic 
stress upon the syllable). “ Has Eugenia never mentioned the names 
of any of her Indian acquaintances to you ?” 

“She mentioned Captain Oswald,” replied Marion, shortly. 
| did not like the line the conversation seemed to be taking. 

“Only him! He should be flattered, for he was one among a 
thousand. Have you not heard the name of Carden from her?” 

“Carden? Why, that must be one of the partners in the firm 

| {Andrews & Carden) in which Henry is employed.” 

“A younger brother, I believe—a Geoffrey Carden; Charley Os- 
wald knows all about him. It is strange Eugenia should not have 
spoken of him, since they were very intimate—eziremely intimate, 





’ 


murmured 


She 


from all I hear!” 

“ Antoinette ! what is it your intention to insinuate?” exclaimed 
Marion, with flashing eyes. 

“ Nothing—nothing whatever; pray, don’t waste your superfluous 
energy on my poor words. The assertion does not originate with 
me; I was only going to repeat what Charley Oswald told me of 
them.” 

“What did he say?” demanded Mrs. Beale, eagerly. She would 
have been shocked had any one accused her of wishing to take away 
her youngest daughter’s character; but she was greedy after gossip 
of every kind, and would have liked to persuade herself that the 
| general conduct of her favorite Antoinette was no worse than that of 
| other women. And so her keen eyes glistened as she sharply rebuked 
| Mrs. Elliot for interrupting her sister’s narrative, and bent forward to 
hear the remainder of Captain Oswald’s story. 

“T think you ought to hear it,” commenced Mrs. Lennox, with a 
pensive air, as though it gave her pain than otherwise to repeat a 
piece of scandal, “for my sake, if that of no one else; because I 
have been so often accused of flirting, and behaving indecorously for 
a married woman, whereas I don’t believe I am a bit worse than any 
| one else.” 

“Who has dared to accuse you, my dear?” asked Mrs. Beale, 





} 
| 
| 
| 


indignantly. 

“Oh, never mind, mamma ”—with a look of tragic resignation in 
the direction of Marion Elliot. ‘Things have been said, but my 
maxim has always been to take no notice of repetitions. All I desire 
is to live in peace with my family. However, this has nothing to do 
with Eugenia, excepting that Charley Oswald and I got on some topic 
of the kind one evening at the Southmere Band, when I asked him if 
my sister were not very much admired in Calcutta. ‘Very much 
admired,’ he replied, ‘and very much run after; she had at least a 
dozen “followers” when I left the place.’ ‘Qh, dear,’ I said, ‘I 
thought I was the only one of the family who was wicked enough to 
flirt’ and then he told me I was very much mistaken, and that 
Eugenia had had a regular affair with a doctor there—or, stay, was it 
a doctor or a lawyer?—I am not quite sure which; but, any way, 
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there was a great talk about it, and Henry was obliged to turn the | and more noisy, and the servants were all employed in running 


man out of his house!” 

“ My dear Antoinette! you don’t mean to say, seriously, it went so 
far as that ?”’ exclaimed her mother, in real dismay. 

“ Mamma—mamma!” said Marion, “‘ you are never going to give 
any credence to such idle tales as these. Were it allowable in us to 
listen to any stories against dear Eugenia behind her back, it would 


surely not be to rumors gathered under such circumstances, and from 
such a source.” 

“ And, pray, what do you know of Charley Oswald, Marion, that 
you should doubt his word?” asked Mrs. Lennox, in her turn. 

“Nothing, Antoinette; excepting that a man who could jest on so 
serious a subject to the sister of the woman he spoke lightly of could 
have had no respect for you, for her, or for himself—and, perhaps, as 
little for the truth. Had you asked Captain Oswald for his authority 
for the scandal, he would probably have turned the subject. I hate 
to listen to such vague rumors! They are often as mischievous in 
promoting domestic unhappiness as though they had been true.” 

Her manner was so earnest, and so stern, that the other shrunk 
before it, half-abashed; but timidity had little place in Mrs, Lennox’s 
composition, and in another minute she had recovered her temporary 
confusion. 

“Tf you had had the-politeness to let me finish my story,” she 
continued, “ you would have seen that it does not all consist of vague 
rumors. Charley Oswald had good authority for what he said; he 
mentioned names, and—”’ 

“T refuse to hear them!” said Marion, indignantly, as she rose 
from her seat. “I refuse to sit quietly here and listen to such infa- 
mous insinuations against my own dear sister—the dearest companion 
and one of the best friends I have had in this world. I don’t believe 
a word against her! I don’t believe she ever flirted, or behaved in 
any way calculated to bring disgrace upon herself or us. I believe 
her, to all intents and purposes, to be as pure and innocent now as 
she was upon the day she left us; and no woman can be pure, 
Antoinette, who has frittered away her love of truth for the sake of 
pandering to her love of admiration.” 

“ A compliment to me, I suppose!” laughed Mrs. Lennox. “ Well, 
Marion, I’m used to those from your lips. Any way, if you do not 
believe me, and fancy I am actuated by ill-nature in repeating what I 
have to you, try Eugenia yourself. Ask her if she was not very inti- 
mate with a certain Geoffrey Carden (the little boy’s name is Geoffrey, 
did you not tell me ?—quite a coincidence!) and what her husband 
thought of the acquaintanceship.” 

“T shall ask her no such thing!” said Mrs. Elliot, as she prepared 
to quit the room. “I would not insult her by putting such a ques- 
tion!” 

“ Oh, very well; if you don’t dig for Truth, you know, you'll never 
find her. She lives at the bottom of a well—and, generally, a very 
deep one. But, if you keep your eyes and ears open, I dare say you 
will hear and see a little more about it by-and-by. Am I really fright- 
ening you out of the room ?” 

“T am going to the children,” replied Mrs. Elliot, coldly; and 
thereupon she found her way to the nursery, and thought, as she sat 
crooning in a chair with the little weary Claude Geoffrey, who had 
been crying for his mother all the forenoon, lying half-asleep in her 
arms, that if Eugenia, with her pure, sad face and wistful eyes, were 
liable to be made the subject of so gross a scandal, no woman in the 
world was safe from the attacks of calumny. And yet, though she 
did not believe that her dear sister had been guilty of any conduct in- 
consistent with the maintenance of her self-respect, she felt vaguely 
unhappy and downhearted at having heard the story, and wished that 


she had never stayed to listen to it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


abo 
after hot suppers and such miscellaneous orders, the door of her be 
room turned upon its hinges, and the false “ Do Mun” stood before 
her. 

“Henry! are you quite sure no one saw you ? 
an anxious whisper, starting from the reverie in which he had sur. 


” she demanded, in 


prised her, 

“ All right!” he answered, carelessly, as he turned the key in the 
lock, and proceeded to divest himself of his turban and outer clothing. 
cant you? Curse 


“ Here, Eugenia—help a man off with his things, 
them all, and the necessity for wearing them!” he added, as he spurned 
the fallen heap of cloth and linen with his foot. Then he ran his 
fingers through his hair, and stretched himself once or twice, and 
walked up to the looking-glass and gazed at his own reflection—that 
of a handsome man, notwithstanding the disfigurement of color, and 
the disadvantage of want of height. 

“ What a guy I look!” he said, with a coarse laugh. “I wonder 
how long it will take me to get these stains off my face and hands,” 
“T wish all stains could be wiped off as easily,” said his wife, with 
a deep sigh. She was folding up the articles he had thrown off ag 
she spoke. 

“ Now, just please to stop that,” he answered, authoritatively, as 
he turned to the fire, and commenced to fill a short pipe with tobaceo, 
“T didn’t come here to listen to your preaching, and if you give me 
any more of it, I'll put you outside the door ;” and then he rolled up 
a piece of paper, and thrust it between the bars of the grate. 

“Are you going to smoke here?” she demanded, timidly. “It 
will be smelt outside; what will the servants think !” 

“What they choose!” was the curt rejoinder, as he inhaled the 
first breath of the lighted tobacco. 

“ But, Henry, you are so inconsiderate! You never think of me 
—of the unusual circumstances in which I am placed—of my char 
acter—” 

“ Bother your character! You're always whining about your char. 
acter, or my character. Who’s to know, here, if -you’ve got oneor 
not? Sit down, will you, and listen to what I have to say; forl'n 
dead tired, and intend turning in in another ten minutes.” 

She took a chair, as he desired her, but she placed it as far away 
from him as she could do without seeming to avoid him. 

“T am quite ready, Henry!” 

“ First, then, with regard to funds. 
morning to McAlbert & Wigson, with a written authority to dry 
checks on me during my absence in Calcutta. You must ask them 
for a check-book, and give them a specimen of your signature; and, 
whenever I want money, you will draw it from them and send it on 


I shall send you to-morrow 


9” 


Do you understand 
“ Perfectly.” 
“ Of course, if you are hard up, yor? must draw some for yourself, 
but use as little as you can; for there is no knowing how much I my 
require before I am well out of this scrape, and I’ve not above a fer 
hundreds in McAlbert’s hands.” 

Estranged as they had become, he knew the woman before hin 
too well not to put all his hopes of safety and support in her power, 
with perfect confidence.” 

“I shall not touch a shilling of it,” she answered, with a quid 
look of disdain. “TI will die first !” 

“ Very well, my lady! Live on your mother, or starve, if you lilt 
it better. I shouldn’t say there was much to choose between the t¥0; 
but you, at all events, possess the advantage of a choice, which # 
For my own part, I intend to live; and, as that 8 


me. 


more than I do. 
hardly feasible nowadays without coin, I beg that you'll send me som 
(not a check, mind—that would create suspicion) whenever I may SJ 
I require it.” 

“ Where am I to address to you?” 

“ Address ‘A. B. C’—No! stay, that’s too common; say ‘P.¢ 








Mrs. Arcner could not find an unoccupied railway-carriage in 
which to travel with her supposed man-servant, and therefore, beyond 
a few words of Hindostanee, no communication passed between them 
until they had arrived in London; and, even when deposited at the 
quiet family hotel which he desired her to select, unlimited conversa- 


Post-Office, Charing Cross ’"—and I'll fetch the letters.’ 

“ And am I not to know, then, even where you live?” she asked 
| with anxious eyes. “I—your wife, Henry—surely you might ts 
| me with your address !” 

“ You are the last person in the world I ought to give it to, simplt 








because you are my wife,” he answered, quickly ; and then, seeing bt 
look of surprise, added, in a lower key: ‘“ Haven’t you the sens * 








tion was neither feasible, nor would it have been safe, until Eugenia, 
having passed a weary, hopeless afternoon in her own company, retired 


for the night. 


Then, as the business down below became more active 


| understand that if they send after me to England, you are the - 
| person to whom they will apply for information of my whereabouts 
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—and I know you of old. You haven’t the power to keep a secret— 
you would betray your knowledge of me by your blushing face; and 
so, although I dare say you would be precious glad to see me caught ” 
(with a covert sneer), “I prefer remaining ‘ P. Q., Charing Cross,’ to 
you ar nd nothing more, till I am well out of the country.’ 

“But, indeed—indeed, I would not repeat it,” she answered, ear- 
nestly. “What! when your safety would be imperilled by it. Henry! 
how can you suspect me of such treachery ?” 

He glanced up in her open face. Treachery and the expression 
which he met there seemed certainly as though they must dwell very 
und yet he was not convinced. 
more to himself than her; but 


far apart, 


“ Best not,” he muttered, she was 


pertinacious. 

“Think, 
of communicating with me—how much worse silence on your part 
would be to bear if I could not ascertain the reason of it! You must 
My very anxiety might be 


if you should be ill, or in trouble, Henry, and no means 


not send me from you in such ignorance. 
the cause of your betrayal.” 

This 3 seemed to carry more weight for 
other. 

“ All right,” he answered, carelessly; “ you shall know it, for it 
will not be forlong. A couple of months, at the outside, should see 
me well out of this country.” 

“But why remain here in the midst of danger?” she demanded, 
eagerly ; “ why not go at once, if it is the safer course ?” 

“ Because ‘ at once’ would not be the safer course,” he repeated 
after her. “If they are going to take the trouble to send after me at 
all, they will first direct their attention to America—IJ'm sure of that ; 
and, when they find I’ve not crossed over there, lookn earer home—at 
which time I shall manage to slip over. But, for the present, I am 
better here ; and in this disguise as safe as can be. Only I am impa- 
tient to cut it all, and walk about in my true colors.” 

His true colors! Alas! what were they? Eugenia noted the al- 
lnsion, and thought shame must have died as surely in her husband’s 


argument him than any 


breast as love had done in hers. 

“But when you have slipped over 
“what then, Henry?” 

“T shall begin afresh,” he answered, confidently; “in America 
that comes easy. I shall wait till the breeze has blown over, and 
there’s no chance of its cropping up in the papers; and then I shall 
just alter my name a bit, and get a situation in New York or Bal- 
timore, or some of those places. And, when I am settled, you and 
the children must come out to me, and there will be no difficulty in 
explaining matters to the people at home. Men change their employ- 
ers every day; there is no need they should ever guess the cause of 
it.” 

“Unless they read it in the public prints beforehand,” she answered, 
despondently. 

“That's just what you mustn’t let them do, Eugenia; they scarcely 
ever see a paper down at Fairmead, and, if they happen to get hold of 
an Indian one, destroy it!” 

“And how am I to stop the tongues of your friends, Henry ? An- 
toinette is constantly meeting men from India at Southmere. What 
if she hears the whole affair from them ? ” 

“You must do the best you can,” he answered, roughly. “ Any 
way, you must guard the secret of my having crossed in the same 
vessel with you, with your life. By Heavens, Eugenia!” he continued, 
turning round on her with a clinched fist, “ if I am discovered through 
your means, or those of any one else, I promise you you shall repent 
it! I will not submit to be disgraced for a lifetime; I will put a 
bullet through my head first !” 

“Oh! Henry—Henry! don’t speak like that,” exclaimed the fright- 
ened woman, as she left her seat and came round to his side, “‘ What 
have I ever done or said that you should think I would betray you? 
I—your wife—the mother of your children. We have not been happy 
together, Henry—neither of us has loved the other as we should 
have done ; but still we are one: nothing can unmake us that, and I 
have tried to be a faithful wife to you. Why should you begin to 
Suspect me now? I will guard your secret with my life! They shall 
kill me before the y find out from my lips where you are hid!” 

“T believe it,” he said ; and he did believe it, though he knew that 
the despised him. Then he slightly pushed her away from him, as 
though refusing beforehand any little weaknesses of which she might 
be guilty, and leaning forward filled his pipe afresh ; while she rose 


” 


she asked, after a pause— 











| seemed impatient and unkind to you of late. 


from the kneeling posture which she had assumed, and walked back 
to her own side of the fireplace. 

“Ts there any thing that I can do to help you, Henry ?” 

““Nothing—except remaining quietly at Ash Grove, and keeping 
up the delusion of my being in Calcutta. Stay, though; you can 
write to Geoffrey Carden, and ask him to interest himself on my 
behalf.” 

Why did the 
as it had done upon a previous occasion ? 


blood rush into her face at the mention of this name, 
Was it by accident—or was 
it shame ? 
‘What good could that possibly do ? 
She put the question firmly, although her lips were trembling as 


” 


she said the words. 

He looked up into her blushing face with a sneer. 

‘What good? Do you mean to tell me you don’t know what 
good? The good of enabling him to allay the interesting fears of 
Mrs. Archer, and of averting the sad consequences which must fall on 
her innocent offspring ond herself from an exposure of her husband's 
assurance that he shall not be All that 
good, of course; and surely Mr. Geoffrey your 
Friend not to oblige you in so trifling a matter—though, after all, per- 
haps, it would be going too much against his own interests to expect 


villany, by the prosecuted. 


Carden is too much 


him to accede to it.” 

nd the bitter innuendo which accompanied these words 
stood before him silently indignant, her 
the tears gathered thickly in her eyes, and 
she neither refuted nor allowed 


The sneera 
were lost upon her. She 
cheeks one burning blush ; 
her eyes bent upon the floor. Yet 
the truth of his suspicion. 

“Well, madam,” he continued, finding that she did not speak— 
“am I not right? Would not Geoffrey Carden feel himself but 
too honored to be allowed to help you out of your difficulties, or 
mine ?” 

She raised her eyes slowly—those large blue eyes which looked so 
beautiful through their tears — and met her husband’s mocking 
glance, until he had turned uneasily away, and redirected it toward 
the fire. 

“Shame upon you!” she said, after a little 
nothing wherewith to answer her reproach. 

“ Henry !” she went on, firmly—‘ I shall not write to Mr. Cardea, 
nor to any other friend, on your behalf. No one can aid you; and, if 
they could, Iam not the person to ask such a favor at the hands of 
You have brought this misery on your own head—you 
must bear the consequences as best you may:” and with that she 
resumed her chair, and the softness which his first appeal to her 
away from her features and her 


pause; and he had 


strangers. 
” 


seemed to have awhkened died 
heart. 

“Do as you please,” he muttered, sullenly, for he had no means of 
making her will succumb to his. “ But remember what I told you. I 
will not live to undergo exposure, and the last disgrace may be worse 
for you than the first;” and then he east his pipe aside, and went 
and threw himself upon the bed, while she retained her position by 
the fireplace throughout the livelong night. 

She thought, sometimes, as she pursued that melancholy vigil, that 
the day would never dawn for her; she longed, sometimes, that it 
might dawn and find her dead—dead to all sorrow and vain longings, 
and loathing of the chains which bound her to the slumberer upon the 
bed; and yet it came at last, as, thank Heaven! it comes for all of us 
after the longest, darkest night ; and she was glad to see the beams 
of the rising sun, and to remember that before they set she should be 
on her way back to her little ones. 

At an early hour she presented herself in the office of McAlbert & 
Wigson, doing all that was required of her ; and by twelve o’clock her 
husband had found a suitable lodging in an obscure quarter of the 
town, and they were standing in the sitting-room together, waiting to 
bid each other farewell, for a space of time which was as uncertain as 
it might be unlimited. 

It was a solemn moment, and Eugenia felt it to beso. They were 
parting under circumstances of great difficulty and even danger, and 
at the thought all her woman’s nature bubbled to the surface ; and she 
remembered nothing excepting that her love iad been his, and that he 
was unfortunate. 

“Oh, Henry!” she exclaimed, with her arms fast round his neck, 
and her soft cheek laid to his—“ forgive me if I have sometimes 
I know that you have 
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very much to bear, that it must be hard work to bear it well, and While they are thus employed they catch sounds of a languid foot, sae 
that I may have made the burden heavier by my weakness ; but say | step ascending one of the flights below, whereupon they exchange 
that you forgive me, now we are about to part.” glances and nods in the deepening twilight, and one of them closes — 
He did not seem to understand the feeling in her which had | their door, leaving it ajar. They then resume their old positions, — 
prompted this little bit of pathos. He did not push her away, or | throwing momentary flashes of cigar-light upon their faces, and wait. po 
speak roughly toher; but he disengaged himself from the hold of her | ing curiously for the approaching man. He laboriously mounts to hobb* 
arms, and simply answered that there was nothing to forgive. | their floor gasping for breath, and after a pause shuffles toward them pe i 
And this is about the most disheartening answer a warm appeal | and the opposite door, before which he stands for a moment fumbling ool ; 
can meet with, The heart which pleads for forgiveness has already, in a deep pocket for his key. One of the young men starts from his Tt 
whether rightfully or wrongfully, accused itself, and wants no better | seat, as if by a sudden impulse, and opening the door addresses him ai 
rewurd than a full, frank pardon, sealed upon the lips. To be told | gently: _— ” 
there is “nothing to forgive” is tantamount to being told that our “‘ Beg pardon, sir, but you would do us a great favor if you would e at 
words and actions are not of sufficient consequence to affect the hap- | come in here, for it is warmer, and they have not made your fire yet ;” _ , 
piness of those whom we regard, and we turn away with a sad, un- | thus delicately does he convey an idea that he believes that fires are aon 
comfortable feeling that we are not nearly of such importance as | common comforts across the way. a 
we thought wewere. But to those who love, forgiveness is a mu- The man to whom he speaks turns slowly about and regards him nee 
tual pleasure; and give me the friend, ten times over, who heartily | attentively, but the darkness conceals his face. oa 
offends me and as heartily asks for my forgiveness, before one who “Did I address you, sir?’ asks he, with a touch of asperity. ra 
is not impetuous enough for the first, nor generous enough for the “No, sir, but—” Page 
second. “Then I consider it an act of presumption in you to address me.” papa 
When Henry Archer told his wife that he had nothing to forgive Here he succeeds in unlocking his door, and disappears, closing Eve 
her, the tears, which had been upon the point of starting from their | it softly and tightly behind him, giving a peculiar strength to his words comet t 
cells, rushed back again, and the honorable, temporary weakness was | by performing an action barren of passion or anger. The other had and sev 
overcome. long been hoarding pity and a feeling of commiseration for his neigh. aime} 
“ Good-by, then,” she said, with a strange mixture of melancholy | bor, and this being rudely dispelled left him free to resent the affrons dhoreth 
and shyness, for his coldness made her shy. “Good-by, Henry, and } as if it had been given by an equal, bis friend for instance. He remained ‘ ie 
God bless you! If you want me, you know you have but to send for | motionless with surprise for a moment, and was about to express bin. pa 
me, and I will join you here or elsewhere.” self when the closed door reopened, and the voice again spoke, this “Ts 
“ All right,” he responded, without a trace of the softness which | time much differently. . collect 
she was evidently feeling. ‘I don’t think it’s in the least likely, for “Young gentleman, I beg your pardon; I was very uncivil, but it “No 
your company at the present moment would greatly increase my diffi- | was from habit, and not intent. I should likeitif you and your friend, a e 
culties. I shall hang about here for the next month at least, and you | if he is there, would come and spend an hour with me.” 8. Ma 
shall have notice of my quitting England. Meanwhile, rub on as well They immediately crossed the passage-way and entered his room, al stan 
as you can at Ash Grove, and let me hear when your sister Antoinette | with some little feeling of strangeness. ome Oe 
leaves the place, and whether she comes to London or Southmere. I’ve “Sit down as you find seats, but I fear one will be obliged to sit “No 
no fancy to trust myself in her company, disguised as Iam. Shehas | upon the bed.” He turned up the light and they disposed themselves a shipwr 
the eye of a lynx, and the tongue of a scorpion; and, as I once flirted | as best they could. He was a heavy-faced man well turned of fifty, like star 
with her through a whole evening at a fancy-ball in a costume not with a dull, gray eye, deep-marked face, and scanty hair. He wore s turns thi 
unlike my present one, she’d probably be down upon me before I | napless hat well crowded on his head, and which he never removed,s slag to " 
could bolt round a corner.” faded, long-skirted, claret-colored coat, buttoned close and tight about of teflecti 
“J will send you full information of her proceedings,” said his his chest, and over the collar a handkerchief was arranged about his drought « 
wife, with a sigh ; and then they kissed each other formally, and she thin neck, supplying by its whiteness, as was intended, the absence of « Viol 
got into the cab which was waiting for her; and the husband and linen. The remainder of his apparel was decent and perfectly neat, stains—” 
wife were separated. He sets about making some preparations for a meal by lighting a smal « No.” 
It was a long, tedious journey from London to Fairmead, and Eu- | g48-Steve, and making a pretence of setting a little table with s enalery b 
genia’s thoughts were not the pleasantest company she could have had | pretty china mug marked “Georgie,” in gilt letters half-effaced,s “No ae 
upon the way; so that she arrived at Ash Grove too tired even to | couple of cumbersome, colored plates with some bread and meat,s “The 
make her children’s shouts of welcome a gladness to her, and im any | Coarse knife and fork, and a trifle of a silver caster, of an odd, old- «Xo 
thing but a fit condition to encounter the sparkling attacks and light | fashioned pattern. His actions are very deliberate and seem to be Ther t 
repartee of Mrs. Lennox. Yet that lady did not spare her; and the | thoroughly mechanical, and he moves gravely and without a wor same resul 
coolness evinced by Mrs. Elliot toward her eldest sister since the con- | While his two visitors look about them; one of them seeming tole clasped Bi 
versation of the night before, and the warm, earnest greeting which | attracted closely by a portrait upon the wall, done roughly and inar- tried the 
she bestowed upon Eugenia, did not tend to make the womanly war- | tistically in pastel. His attention is drawn from it by the attempts of flute: but 
fare less aggressive. his host to whittle some chips from a cake of flinty chocolate, wher- Finally, aft 
[ro BE conTiINvED.] upon he gracefully arises and offers kindly to do it for him, as the The old 
bony hand appears to be a little weak. His offer is repelled in the in the affir 
manner of one who rather resents this notice of his weakness. It “Yes. | 
THE END OF TRAVIS’S HUNT has the effect, however, of seeming to make him remember their pre whom the | 
; ence, and he addresses them. : Reanine 
“ Look about, young gentlemen, if you like, and get up and walk, i the other tr 
O* a certain bitter cold day, in the middle of a certain winter, two | you choose. There’s not much here now, nor ever was, in fact, bu white-brow 
young men sit by an open door of a chamber which looks upon | there are some little trifles hereabouts which you may notice,” here be “He son 
a carpetless corridor, on the other side of which is another door du- | sweeps about with his knife at some dim pictures, some Japanese under his b 
plicating their own. trinkets and lacquered boxes upon the narrow mantel, and a string “Let us 
As they contemplate this door, it creeps into their conversa- | huge egg-shells carved, and drawn upon in ink, besides some uncouth Mr. Pennine 
“ When you meet any - 


tion, with also many matters, and surmises, and persons, relating 


to it in fact, or in their fancies. They keep to the subject a good 


while, and as they dwell upon it they unconsciously lower their | 
voices, and fail to use words where the raising of eyebrows, or nods, | 


or movements of the hands, will answer as well. They come to re- 
gard its dimming panels with an air of solemnity, and to look longer 
and longer at them without speaking, seeming both to be engaged in 
some silent speculation respecting their existence, and what they are 


shutting out from their sight. 











the tone of t 
Penning 
but Struggle: 


South-Sea clubs and weapons in the corners. 
| thing worth speaking of, ask me about it—My name is Archibald 
| Travis, and ’—here he stops and looks at the elder young man, who 













is standing gazing at the same picture in paste, and who instant! « Certain 

| replies, with a hardly perceptible glance at his friend: ue is, a young r 
| * And mine is—is Penning, sir; Penning, Joseph Penning. ad “Twenty. 
His friend appears to be overcome by an instant’s surprise, ™ Bi yoo, » The 
quickly masters it, and, in answer to his host’s eyes, now turned up got fairly at | 

| him, gives his name, which appears to be Edwin Brooks. one could w 
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“ Well, then, Penning and Brooks, look about you, and if you 
come upon any thing curious, or that looks as if it might havea story, 
mention it. You may hit upon my hobby; it is a sad hobby, and an 
old one, but not threadbare to me, not in the least. Ah, how much I 
think about it—I am thinking about it even as I talk tothem! My 
hobby. That’s a very bad name for it, a very bad one; but I won- 
der if it may never deserve any name, if it may come to nothing ? 
God help that it may, but I can’t tell—no, that’s true, I can’t.” 

They become aware that latterly he has been talking to himself, 
and is oblivious of them entirely; whereupon they pretend to become 
oblivious of him, and go about fingering and examining the little 
stock of oddities with a show of interest. They cannot, however, 
resist looking at bim, with his faded, tired face, his faded coat, and 
faded, shabby hat, looking altogether as if he meant to be always 
ready to start off at any moment for some place or thing at present 
unknown. He eats and drinks reflectively, often stopping with a 
motion half-completed to ponder and to gaze at nothing, and still 
oftener to stare at his hand in the palm, as if some wished-for solu- 
tion or intelligence might mysteriously appear among the many lines 
and creases therein. 

Every thing about him, even his knife and fork, seem to have a 
secret to communicate, for he holds close communion with them, each 
and severally. He dallies with his meal, and to such a length that 
young Brooks fee's justified in thinking that he has forgotten them 
altogether, and essays to recall him by hinting at the hobby. He 
speaks once or twice without effect, but finally is brave enough to try 
alittle more voice, and thus succeeds. 

“T should say it might be the roc’s egg, 
a collector,” he adds, deferentially. 

“No,” was the answer, “no, not so simple a thing as the roc’s 


sir—perhaps you may be 


att Maybe it is the Feejee weapons, with a shipwreck, and sickness, 
and starvation, mixed up with them.” This from Penning, who, though 
near the clubs, is still intent upon the portrait. 

“No, nor yet the Feejee weapons, and still there’s something like 
ashipwreck, something like sickness—heart-sickness, and very much 
like starvation—a dearth of love anda drought of happiness.” He 
turns this with some little quiet satisfaction, and looks hard at Pen- 
ning to see if he has caught it well. Then he slips back into his train 
of reflections, repeating a part to himself: “ Ay, a dearth of love and a 
drought of happiness. Very much like starvation indeed !” 

“Might it be the sword with the basket-hilt? It has some 
stains—” 

“No,” he replies, looking straight at it, as if trying to find some 
analogy between this, too, and the subject of which he is thinking. 
“No, not the sword with the basket-hilt.” 

“The Japanese jug, then?” 

“No.” 

They then try a cracked piece of Bohemian glass-ware, with the 
same result. After this comes an old dilapitated chibouk; a silver- 
clasped Bible with cracked leathern covers, looking much as if it had 
tried the ordeal of fire; some Chinese cups and saucers, and an old 
flute; but they all fail severally, much to Brooks’s disappointment. 
Finally, after he has given up, Penning suggests the portrait. 

The old gentleman looks up at it affectionately, and replies thickly 
in the affirmative. 

“Yes, Penning, you’ve hit it—it is the portrait, or, 
whom the portrait i. of.” 

Penning keeps an instinctive silence and still looks upward, as do 
the other two also; all three encounter the mute gaze of the broad, 
white-browed, blue-eyed boy, with much interest. 

“He was young Mr. Travis, I take it, sir,” says Penning, speaking 
under his breath, as one does of a dead person. 

“Let us say that you take it that he is young Mr. Travis, not was, 
Mr. Penning.” There is the merest glimmer of anxiety and haste in 
the tone of this reply. 

Penning for a moment appears rather shocked at his inadvertence, 
but struggles to smooth it over by keeping on: 

“Certainly, I beg } your pardon—is of course. 
is, a young man, sir.’ 

“Twenty-one come the first of August, in the middle of the after- | 
noon.” The speaker turns himself squarely about as if he now had 
got fairly at it, and was quite ready to be as explicit and full as any 
one could wish, upon seeing which, young Penning seems encour- 
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aged to ask questions, which he appears heartily and eagerly to desire 
to do. 

“T like his forehead very much, sir; it isa strikingly full forehead.” 

“Indeed, you’re right, Penning, it is a remarkably full forehead, 
and he does not belie it.” Here he delivers a set sentence, one which 
well might have been attached to a hobby, and been reduced by nu- 
merous prunings and expungings to its present conciseness. “It rep- 
resents a man of ideas, not of practice; a lover and seeker of the 
ideal, and an evader of methods which have a savor of sweat, labor, 
and daily life ; a high-flier in social reform, a fabricator of deceptive 
theories, an experimentalist on imaginations.” In saying this, he 
slips into a sort of denunciatory, accusing tone, which Penning catches 
at eagerly, while Brooks simply wonders. 

After a little pause, in which the old gentleman clears his throat, 
Penning observes that he of the portrait seems as if he might have a 
free mouth. 

“ He has, he has, Penning, and that’s a good way to put it; he has 
a very free mouth.” Here comes another showman’s sentence descrip- 
tive of the hobby, which, however, differs from the other in display- 
ing some little pride: “His words are well selected, often unique, 
and set forth his endless ideas with an eternal eloquence. He is vig- 
orous, and very, very plausible. His tones are by turns soothing, 
pleading, and grandly exhorting. It is his voice which proselytes, and 
not his reason. The simple, the unrestful, the yearning, worship him ; 
the hard-handed, the toiling, the ignorant lean upon him, and it is of 
these he makes his empire.” 

The last few words are each emphasized by individual knocks upon 
the table with the knife-handle, and also by a shade of reproachful- 
ness, which naturally dampens the group again. Presently, however, 
Brooks, full of perplexity at the name of “ Penning,” and, moreover, 
at the intelligence he displays in his face at their entertainer’s lan- 
guage, determines to put himself on the same footing for knowledge, 
or at least in part. 

“Might I ask, 
speaker ?” 

He appears a little ashamed of his ignorance. 

“A speaker, certainly,” answers the other, promptly ; “ yes, and a 
public speaker, and yet not a public speaker—not in the open air, 
under the open heaven, nor in sight of the open world, but in crypts, 
in grovelling cellars, and underground rooms. He flits about from 
city to city, owl-like, in the night, and preaches in secret to his sect. 
They have a name; but to me it reads, ‘The Discontented.’ What 
the world finds to be stable, they find to be quicksand; they mistake 
vagaries for solid steps of advance, and are forever discovering pin- 
nacles of progression which turn out to be impracticable clouds.” 
Here he drops his manner, and becomes more natural. ‘ He’s a won- 
derful boy, young gentlemen, a truly wonderful boy. I am told that 
they have fierce quarrels and dissensions, and that his persuasion and 
ardor stand in the breach, and that but for him they’d fall apart— 
and I wish in God’s name they would!” 

Brooks looks across at his friend, a little startled, while his friend 
looks back at him calmly, and, as Brooks afterward recalls, with a 
suspicion of sorrow and determination. 

“ Ay,” continues the same speaker, “ I wish they would; it’s what 
I’ve prayed for since it stepped in between us. It’s not many years to 
count on your fingers; but to me, hungry for his love, thirsty for his 
pure face and gentle voice, it’s begun to slip into centuries—long cen- 
turies.” He has become oblivious of them again, and toys with and 
talks to the knuckles of his hands. “ Pains, stiff joints, hard hear- 
ing, sudden chills—that’s four; now to-day comes querulousness— 
that makes five. I’m not far from breaking up—not very far, indeed. 
My old legs will give out some day, and I can’t hunt him—or haunt 
him, as he calls it—and, when that happens, he’ll forget that I ever 
was—forget his father! It’s hard; but such things have been-—yes, 
indeed, many times, for the world’s very big.” 

Again they mutually consent to remain quiet—one of them musing 
aimlessly, one befogged and wondering, and the other hard at plan- 
ning and thinking, but still under cover of interest in the picture 
above him. Finally, this last one mentioned asks a question ; he does 
it pointedly, distinctly, and yet carelessly, as it sounds to the ears of 
Brooks: 

“ He’s not far away from here, sir?” 

This breaks up his little reverie, and throws him back into decla- 
mation again. 
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“T, his own father, his own flesh and blood, do not know. Those 
who listen to his sophistries, our estrangers, his twin souls, do know. 
He may be in the room below, in the loft above, in the locked and 
padlocked cellars not a hundred yards from me; but I am ignorant 
of it. I am debarred admission when I happen upon him. It is my 
only business to hunt him, and plead with him, and argue, thinking 
that I may win him back from them to me; but he meets me with a 
fierce ‘NO!’ and turns back to his preaching and his dreams.” 

“ And he is the founder of this—this sect?” Penning slips this 
in softly and quickly, to bridge him safely over another awkward 
abyss of abstraction. He succeeds well, and perhaps too well. 

“ No! ”"—this, like a bolt—“‘ he is the spirit, the brain; but its 
generator was a woman, a girl with a deep serrow. Its plan exhaled 
from a superwrought imagination, and is as unreal and intangible 
They form a strange community, where all is common, 


as a vapor. 
She is earnest and true, but 


self-spurred, self-punished, and mutual. 
so is Satan; she is secret, far-reaching, and strong, but so is an epi- 
demic or a pestilence. She controls his voice; she holds him in her 
hand ; she may bid him this or forbid him that. I have begged her 
to let him go; I have written hundreds of imploring letters ; I have 
gone on my knees before her; but she turns me away, and orders 
them to watch that I never come again. She is heartless, cold, 
cruel.” 

“ And what is her name, sir, please?” asks Brooks, hotly, at the 
same time catching a strange look from Penning. 

He does not heed it, however, but keeps on steadily : 

“T don’t weary much in hope, not very much, but I could be happy 
if I thought he looked about for me sometimes. The miles, the long 
journeys, the anxieties, are telling on me in strength. I’m breaking 
up—yes, it’s too true. But who knows but I may conquer him to- 
night or to-morrow night? Ay, who knows? I have a hint where 
they hive, and maybe God will favor me; I—I wish He might.” 

His voice becomes a little tremulous, and his heavy face a little 
contorted ; but it all vanishes in a moment. Suddenly it dawns upon 
him that a question has been asked, and he answers it at once: 

“Her name? Her hard, unpitying name is Edith Preble.” 

Brooks gives a visible start, and gazes in astonishment at Pen- 
ning, who silences his coming words by a fierce contraction of the 
eyebrows, and then becomes again deeply absorbed in the portrait. 

Brooks also now regards it with something like reverence, and 
feels that the face is very serene and powerful; but, as he looks 
longer, it passes across him that it is not altogether the face of a well 
man, not one who is in full possession of great vigor or physical 
strength, though the head seems to be well set, and free from the 
slightest languor. 

The old gentleman, from his motions, appears to wish to speak to 
Penning, and yet seems to hesitate, as if unwilling to do so. He 
glances up at the picture, and thence to his face, endeavoring to 
note the thoughts which cross his mind; but he is not very fully 
satisfied. 

“ He has a clear skin, Mr. Penning,” he suggests finally. 

“Yes, a particularly clear skin, and, indeed, I think, beautifully 
clear.” 

“ And yet not too clear?” This is rather a question than an asser- 
tion, and it is put with a dash of eagerness. 

“ No, no, not too clear.” 

There seems to be an unwillingness to speak on either side, and 
Penning turns away from the picture. This act precipitates another 
question from the old gentleman : 

“There isn’t a show of distemper in the eye, to your mind, Mr. 
Penning ? ” 

“No, not in the least—very far from it.” 
this, and wished to make the very most of it. 

The old gentleman then successively mentions a lurking insanity, 
a secreted scrofulous affection, and an insidious disease, getting bolder 
and more cheerful as Penning emphatically denies that he can discern 
the remotest trace of either; and, not feeling satisfied with this much 
of self-deception, he goes on to particularize and to dwell upon a 
morbid fancy of his own, which Brooks listens to eagerly : 

“Turn your eyes on it again, Mr. Penning, sir. Now, could there 
be a purplish tinge about the eye ”’—here he follows the circle of his 
own eyes with a forefinger which trembled—“ could there be a thin- 
ness and transparency about the top of the nose, or a look of sensi- 
tiveness about the nostrils, or, again, a clinging of the lips about the 
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teeth, and a sort of depression about their roots—eh, Mr. Penning? reg 
Look well, sir.” pred 

His last words are elastic and triumphant, and he looks bravely of hi 
about, as if now the doubts which have grown within him are to T 
receive their total and final annihilation. Penning looks distressed, _ 
and turns away, hesitating; whereupon Brooks, vain at this corrobo. 4 " 
ration of his own suspicion, gives an answer: oad 

“T think there could, sir; for I see it all myself.” with : 

Penning looks at him savagely; but the old man turns his gray the ri 
eyes slowly upon him, and waveringly puts him another question, ina is -— 
deep whisper : oun 

“ Might I ask what you think it looks like, young Brooks ?” Sh 

Under the influence of Penning’s angry eyes, he can muster but not a 
very little voice, but manages to say, under his breath: Sh 

“ Consumption.” in slat 

“‘ Ay, ay,” murmurs the other, in a tone of deep sadness ; “ that’s bral 
it, at last. I knew I was right. Poor boy! poor boy!” He looks devele 
at the picture with flowing eyes. ‘“ Maybe we'll go together, David, greeat 
Yes, it’s too true, you’re dying, lad, and I’m not by you. Butl'm with 
trying hard, David, very hard.” Pact. 

He turns, and slowly cushions his head on his arms upon the table, find nc 
and shuts every thing from his sight, and his tears and sorrow from ence te 
every thing. The two contemplate his position, his faded dress, his proach 
gray hair, his emotion, until it becomes sacred to himself alone, and eeilet 
they then slip silently out of the room, hearing a sound of weeping “R 
as they go. She 

Penning crosses to his chamber, and straightway wraps himself up gains h 
warmly in a great-coat, gloves, muffler, and cloth cap; and he shortly “Ww 
tells Brooks to do the same. And presently they emerge upon the - 
blustering street, which is half-filled with driving snow, and keep farther. 
quickly along into other dreary, deserted streets, and still into other “Tt 
streets, more dreary and lonely still. Penning is very incommui- whe is | 
cative, and Brooks feels to some extent under a ban, and therefore is ing him 
hardly resentful at his companion’s silence, but feels that his crime in Se love 
some manner is being expiated by his endurance of it. Penning teen 
speaks but once, and then hardly in the pleasantest manner. Hesays: She 

“Brooks, you made a wretched ninny of yourself one tim «No 
there.” ful—yes 

“Yes, Preble,” was the answer, “I know I did—wretched, in public a 
deed. But I was constantly being taken aback and surprised, and % the plac 
I think I was hardly in my right mind.” rivalries 

“‘T suppose you see now why I gave him my name as Penning?” and per! 

“T understand why you did not say ‘ Preble,’ for the lady he spoke brother’s 
of is your relative, is she not ?” she adds 

“She’s my sister. And I am going to try to emancipate por “But 
Travis, though he’s a willing slave. It will be a tough fight, and must spurring 
be only between herself and me.—Do you understand ?” things p 

Preble is a little domineering, but still very much in earnest; and least, ha: 
so Brooks says nothing more than toacquiesce. Their journey ceases “You 
before a single-storied brick stable, at the side-door of which Preble by this ti 
raps softly, and is cautiously admitted by a man dressed in black, render Tr 
whom they pass with difficulty, and walk on until they reach a e destructic 
scending stairway, also guarded by another man, whom they pass wit “But 
still more difficulty, and finally are free. « Dvir 

They enter a large cellar, fifteen feet high, supported by two rows am L. ? 
of brick pillars. The floor is tiled with red brick, and the walls, sup but is tha 
ports, and ceiling, are whitewashed. Two long rows of flaring gas No, no, bi 
depend from above, and make the apartment dazzlingly brilliant. It# if his diss 
extremely neat, not a particle of dust or refuse being seen in th grand triu 
corners, and, as they first enter, it seems painfully bare and barra upon her 
of furniture. No people are apparent, and they pass on to the farther money anc 
end. Midway in their course they find that the space enclosed ¥Y son,” 
eight pillars, on one side of the main passage, is occupied by a het “And: 
geneous mass of material, which is neatly and symmetrically piled “Fog 
the very ceiling, while beyond there seems to be the basis of still # “ and ome 
otker heap of similar kind and proportions. As they pass it they cerned wit! 
catch the sight of chests placarded “ Seed,” bright ploughshares, bu stones, and 
dles of rakes and gardening utensils, huge-teethed harrows, gt He rem 
chains, iron drums, shafts, pulleys, sap-kettles, yokes, boxes of cat small hand 
penter’s tools, bright-yellow hay-cutters and shellers, with chu strength of 
of various patterns. There are many packages of canvas, ani of him. 
boxes of iron and wood, which seem to have no particular charac flinching as 
ter; but altogether the pyramid looks like the materials for - ever, and s 
prospective settlement or farming community. Preble passes rapid and makes 
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on, followed slowly by Brooks, who seems to have hit upon a place 
about which he had long been curious, and who makes the best use 
of his eyes. 

They emerge from the rows of pillars into a tolerably large, open 
place, also whitewashed, and tiled, and glaringly lighted. There is a 
huge pile of settees at one side, and a wash-stand, with water and 
towels at the other; opposite them, as they enter, is a raised platform, 
with a bare, slender-legged desk and a pair of comfortless chairs. To 
the right of this there is a strip of carpet upon the tiles, upon which 
is another desk, where there is seated, busily engaged in writing, a 
woman. 

She looks up as they enter, and immediately arises, with a gesture, 
not a smile, of recognition at Preble. 

She is below the medium size, spare in figure, rather primly dressed 
in slate-color, with neat linen at her wrists and neck, where it is held 
by a black breastpin. Her head is large, well-carried, and very fully 
developed at the forehead. She has very thin but not at all disa- 
greeable lips; a pair of steady, confident eyes, and a well-cut nose, 
with sensitive, dilating nostrils. Her general expression was that of 
Fact. One felt instinctively that blandishments and soft words would 
find no ear with her, and that directness and business must come at 
once to the surface. Preble seemingly comprehends this, for he ap- 
proaches her at once, raising his cap, and addresses her, even without 
a salutation : 

“ Edith, I have come to demand that you release young Travis.” 

She appears to be startled out of her calmness a very little, but re- 
gains her voice almost immediately : 

“When you have spoken of him before to me, you have asked, or 
recommended, that he should leave us; now you seem to go a step 
further—what is the reason ? ” 

“Tt is because I have met his father; an old, tired, wearied man, 
who is hunting him, perhaps at this very moment, and has been hunt- 
ing him ever since he has wasted his talents on your infernal schemes. 
He loves him, but you have stepped between, and I now ask you to 
take away your influence and leave them alone.” 

She shakes her head resolutely. 

“No. Let Travis come to us if he chooses, but his son is too use- 
ful—yes, and too necessary—to us, to make private loves superior to 
public duty. We are in trouble.” Here her calm eyes range about 
the place with a shade of distress in them. ‘Some quarrels and 
rivalries have come up, and without him they would be dangerous— 
and perhaps—” She stops suddenly, as if remembering that her 
brother’s eyes and ears are very keen. “‘ Besides, I do not hold him,” 
she adds. 

“But you do hold him,” repeated he, impatiently. ‘Cease your 
spurring and your false enthusiasm, and he will begin to look at 
things practically, and then there will be hope for him; for he, at 
least, has some sense.” 

“You are very bitter,” she replied, slowly; “I thought you knew 
by this time that bitterness now has no influence over me. To sur- 
render Travis’s power, his tact and management, would be courting 
destruction, which I do not intend to do.” 

“But he is failing, he is dying, Edith.” 

“Dying,” replied she, rapidly, “dying? And so are you, and so 
aml, Providence has weakened his voice and shrunken his chest, 
but is that a hint that we should give up all the power he has left? 
No, no, but rather that we should hold it tighter, work quicker, and, 
if his dissolution does come, that it may happen in the midst of a 
grand triumph—a world-wide acceptance of our idea.” Preble looked 
upon her almost horror-struck. She added: “If his father wants 
money and help, I will give it to him myself, but I shall keep the 
son.” 

“And you refuse to give me any encouragement ?” 

“Yes, I do,” she replied, reseating herself and taking her pen, 
“and even hope. I have greater things to attend to, and am con- 
cerned with greater objects, and smaller matters must be stepping- 
stones, and this is one of them. Good-by. I am very busy.” 

He remains by her side for some moments, looking silently at her 
small hands at their work, and thinking of the hard resolution and 
strength of the placid face that bends over the papers, unconscious 
of him. He tries to remember if he ever met a man who was as un- 
flinching as she, or as deeply in earnest. It is a family trait, how- 
ever, and soon something of the same begins to arise within himself, 
and makes him resent all this as calculatingly and as forcibly as she 





asserted her interest. Acting upon what he now thinks of, and re- 
membering well the hints of trouble, he turns about and leaves her 
without a word, and, with Brooks behind him, he regains the street. 
He stops under a gas-light, and writes upon a card, and gives it to his 
companion. 

“T wish you would go home, Brooks, and put this under the old 
gentleman’s door, if he is not there, and then go to bed, if you choose. 
I may not be back until midnight or after.—Good-night.” 

And he slips away before the other has time to ask a single ques- 
tion of the thousands with which he is teeming. He thinks to him- 
self that Preble has fallen into a bad habit of giving orders lately, 
but, as he reflects upon the very odd circumstances, he arrives at no 
worse conclusion than that he is a rather good fellow on the whole, 
and wonderfully active and working ; whereupon he walks away home- 
ward, as he was bidden to do. 

Preble proceeds through the silent streets, and visits three men 
and one loud-voiced, violent woman ; not together, but separately. He 
knows their temperaments, their troubles, and causes of complaint, 
all of which he has had opportunity to observe in his character 
of brother to their leader and animator. They are very ordinary 
people, both in standing and brains, and his ready tongue finds 
absolutely no trouble whatever in getting their promises for his pur- 
pose, and then he is very lavish and free with his money. They 
whisper secretly and press hands at parting, with a clear and definite 
understanding of their duties. He handles them singly, and each re- 
tires to rest in ignorance of the comprehension of the other three in 
his plot with this new power, and each feels himself much bettered in 
circumstances, and determines to execute his part to the letter. 

Fortune threw Preble upon Travis again before he went to bed. 
He found him standing with benumbed fingers and chilled frame at 
the outer door of their lodgings, endeavoring vainly to clear the lock 
of the sleet which had crept within it. He gave him his strong arm up 
the stairway, ignorant of the sharp pain it gave him who accepted it, 
who instantly called to mind another help long since absent. This had 
the effect of making Travis stop as he was about to enter his chamber 
and speak to Preble as he never would have done had he not felt the 
young man’s sympathy strongly when they met before. 

“Perhaps you'll understand me, young Penning, when I say that 
it’s not been a very white day with me to-day.” 

Preble nodded in response to his rather tremulous voice, and said: 

“Yes, sir, I think I understand; you’ve heard no news of him— 
the portrait.” 

“‘ No—no news,” he rejoins, huskily. “I’ve been high and low 
and far and near, but there’s no trace of him, not a word.” He hesi- 
tates fora moment. “ You wouldn’t think me a complaining man if 
I said that I think this cold and walking are beginning to tire me, Mr. 
Penning.” 

If Preble could have seen the purple face, the watering eyes, and 
shivering knees, through the blackness, he might have thrown more 
earnestness into his answer, if it had been possible. He replies, how- 
ever : 

“Not at all, Mr. Travis. It must be hard, very hard, I’m sure.” 

“And I’m glad you understand it so, sir; it’s kind of you to try 
to comprehend me, Mr. Penning.—Mr. Penning, God Almighty does 
some things very suddenly.” He stops, but soon resumes, hurriedly: 
“ And, if any thing happens from His hand in here to-night—not my 
hand, mind you—perhaps you'd be so kind as to give a letter that 
you’ll find under my pillow to him if you can find him. And, if not 
to-night, any night. It will always be there—Do you understand me, 
sir?” 

“T do, sir; but God forbid—” 

He suddenly finds himself alone, and he waits some moments in 
silence, listening intently for some half-expected sound, but none 
happens, and he finally goes to bed also, wondering what Brooks can 
have done with the card, and, where before he simply hoped, he now 
almost prayed, that his four conspirators may be violent enough when 
the time comes. 


This time does come after some hours, for this particular object, 
as it probably does for many other particular objects quite as impor- 
tant and interesting to others, but which have nothing to do with us. 

Nearly a hundred people have noted this time and acted upon it 
by assembling in the glaring, whitewashed cellar before described, 
with more or less anxiety about them, and even the calmest of them 
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seem uneasy and even angry. They swarm in little knots between 
the pillars and in corners, talking more or less excitedly, and glancing 
now and then toward the platform with its couple of empty chairs 
and unoccupied table. 

Each one in the room seems to be an oddity, an individual of the 
fag-ends of classes. All have some marked peculiarity in visage, dress, 
gait, or tone of voice; there is not a placid gentleman, an honest, 
sturdy-looking working-man, a healthy girl, or a happy, cheerful woman 
among them. There are plenty of sad eyes and many wild and restless 
ones, but none calm and tranquil ; there are also plenty dresses of drag- 
gled and respectable mourning, and many of fantastic colors and cuts, 
but none in sensible keeping with the style of the day or free from 
some special significance. It is a strange crowd, and one where com- 
plete unity is but a step from violent distraction, and where perfect 
accord is the closest companion of chaotic discord. 

Preble and Brooks slip into it, and the former distinguishes, with 
much secret satisfaction, his four disaffected spirits going assiduously 
about, whispering and declaiming in an undertone. Those whom they 
leave confer with others, and the glances toward the platform have an 
increased intensity as the moments slip away. The benches are pulled 
down, and ali gradually seat themselves; and, by the time this is ac- 
complished, much talking has been done, and every one of the singular 
multitude wears an expression of earnestness and interest which is not 
altogether pleasant. 

The chairs are still unoccupied, and loud calls are made for their 
owners. The calls increase until they assume an angry tone, and then 
they suddenly cease altogether. A door at the back opens, and Edith 
Preble enters rapidly, followed by young Travis. She is quite pale, 
and casts her eye upon the people before her with a look of defiant 
antagonism. Preble’s heart sinks as lie gazes at the other. He has 
changed much, very much, since he last saw him, and now is emaciated 
and pallid. He walks wearily to his place and seats himself with a 
hanging head. His noble forehead seems wonderfully large and white, 
but his hands are thin and shrunken, and they tremble over some 
papers and reports so languidly that they seem to possess but little 
strength. A hush follows their entrance, and, after a moment, the 
girl (she hardly seems a woman) advances firmly toward the edge of 
the platform as if to address them. 

Some sharp voice instantly calls for “ Travis,” and is indorsed by 
others, who say, “ Let us hear from the man.” “You have deceived 
us.” “Yes, you have deceived us again!” 

It was here that Preble stealthily directed young Brooks’s eyes to 
another part of the chamber. They beheld a man standing erect by 
the great pile of stores, partially in the shadow of one of the pillars, 
and seeming to try to keep himself concealed. They recognize the 
faded garments, the tight-buttoned coat, the napless hat, the heavy 
face, and gray eyes. These last have a peculiar brightness about them, 
and protrude a little, as if hungry for the scene they witness. He clings 
to the pile by catching at some ropes at his side, and crushes his body 
back; but all the while he stares steadily and almost breathlessly 
toward the platform. 

“T have not deceived you,” cried the girl in a ringing voice, while 
her lip quivered from excitement. A shout burst from all assembled, 
and the tall woman, whom Preble had selected, leaped to her feet with 
a dozen others, but her shrill voice rose above the rest. 

“Last spring you told us we were to be settled and have homes on 
the banks of the Missouri; in the summer you promised us cattle-lands 
in Texas; in the fall you showed us deeds of lots and claims in Cali- 
fornia; in the winter, ¢Ais winter, you vowed by all that was true that 
we should find a resting-place and a welcome in the Brazils; and, be- 
hold, February comes, and we are still caged in this damp cellar where 
we were a year ago; and your scape-goat there has a report which 
shows us in debt, with our property threatened with attachment!” 

This last was unknown to the rest until now, and a cry of fury 
burst from all assembled, and they leaped upon the benches with out- 
stretched arms. A hundred demands and epithets assailed the ears 
of the two upon the platform, but the girl heard them without a sign 
of recoiling, while across the face of the other there passed an expres- 
sion of deep despair, and he hid his face in his hands. Perhaps he 
saw more clearly than she, or his soul might have been deeper in his 
project than hers. He arose to his feet and essayed to speak; but his 
voice, once accustomed to drown every tumult, now stopped short at 
his thin, waxen lips, and he felt that his power had dwindled into a 
miserable, ghastly pantomime. 





“T accuse you of conspiracy,” shouted a stout-lunged man who 
advanced toward them threateningly. “ You are thieves!” cried others, 
pressing around. 

“We are neither conspirators nor thieves,” cried the girl, advan. 
cing even nearer them. “ Every penny is accounted for, every—” She 
suddenly stopped when the full realization broke upon her for the first 
time that all was over and all was destroyed. Even her sanguine tem. 
perament could find no hope in this deep tumult and burst of excite. 
ment, and she beheld her teachings and fond dreams of leadership be. 
come a total and absulute wreck. Both had deemed their little struct- 
ure complete and strong, and now beheld with deepest bitterness that 
it had fallen apart totally and irrevocably. 

Upon him the blow fell with crushing force. He stood beside the 
table, resting his hand upon it as if too feeble to stand without sup. 
port. His head fell forward and slightly downward, and his irresolute, 
wavering eye encountered the excited faces before him with something 
of an expression of fright. 

They approached him with gesticulations and cries of anger. His 
glance fell before them and he shrunk away. The deep pallor of his 
face seemed to grow more death-like, and his thin hands more helpless, 

The woman’s voice again became dominant, shouting in a shrill, 
high-pitched treble: “We can get nothing out of these two—let us 
take our share of these stores!” 

It was enough. They turned with one accord and plunged back 
over the benches in the wildest confusion. They attacked the huge 
pile and began to drag it to pieces, stifling the chamber with clouds 
of dust, which half-obscured their forms, and all the while filling the 
air with cries of exasperation and fury. Preble and Brooks watched 
young Travis eagerly. They feared he would fall from weakness, as 
he moved his arms as if seeking some support which he could not see, 
and they were about to rush forward, when his father made his escape 
from the throng and hastened forward, calling his name—“ David! 
David!” 

The young man’s head lifted toward him, and there spread over his 
face a smile of the deepest gratitude. He stepped from the platform 
and moved unsteadily forward for some paces, and threw himself into 
the outstretched, shabby arms. 

It was a happy refuge to him, thrice wearied and worn as he was, 
and it held him closely and warmly. Preble sought his sister, but she 
restrained him with a fierce gesture of her hand; and after a long, 
burning look at the tumult beyond, where all her plans were wrecking, 
she turned away and left the apartment with a bitter glance at Travis. 

The two men, one old and the other young, but still both old, 
thread their way slowly through the crowd, with Preble and Brooks 
behind; they gain the street and awkwardly separate; Travis presses 
their hands warmly and with watering eyes. . 

“You have given me my boy again, and God bless you for your 
kind hearts, Penning and Brooks!” (They do not correct his error.) 
“We're going from here now—and pretty soon-—quite soon, from 
everywhere.—It looks as if we might go pretty near together, don’t it, 
Davie? I wish we may, I hope we may, indeed.—Good-by again, 
Penning and Brooks, good-by.” 

They shake hands again quite unsteadily, and the two last-men- 
tioned watch the other two vanish slowly arm-in-arm in the darkness, 
and then go home to their cigars, but do not smoke. 

Apert WEBSTER. 


AMERICAN BIRDS. 


VI. 
COW-BLACKBIRDS. 


— relations of the sexes of all classes ot society among met 
have their prototypes in Nature, and we may find extreme instances 





of polygamy in the cuckoo of the Old World, and in the cow-bunting 
of the New, as well as an exact parallel with Mormonism in the 


familiar red-wing starling, or blackbird of the marshes. Observa- 
tion of the lives and habits of God’s creatures, even when below the 
rank of man in the animal kingdom, is very apt to set us thinking of 
the possible whys and wherefores, and whether or not examples oF 
warnings are intended to be conveyed to us by their means. Without 
speculating how this may be, it is interesting to observe one of the 
most seemingly incomprehensible and possibly unreasonable of these 
curiosities of social economy among birds. Neither of the first two 
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named follow the usual, and, but for these exceptions, it is believed, 
universal law, in providing for the continuance of their species ; and it 
is not the least puzzling part of it that the cuckoo of America, who is 
a true cuckoo, and very nearly allied to the bird of Europe, should so 
entirely conform to the custom of his wild fellow-bipeds in building 
nests and rearing his own young, while one of the buntings, who are 
above reproach on the other side of the water, should have precisely | 
the same habit of leaving the eggs to the incubation and nursing of | 
strangers, which is characteristic of the European cuckoo. That this | 
is an undoubted fact in the natural history of the feathered race, is | 
quite beyond dispute, as the testimonies of Audubon, Wilson, Pennant, | 
and many other close students of Nature, perfectly agree upon the 
matter. As may naturally be supposed, these little cow-birds are a | 
nomadic and vagabond race, wandering from south to north, and 
north to south, as the temperature of the weather may suggest. In 
the latitude 

of the city of 

New York, 

they are gen- 

erally first 

observed 

about the be- 

ginning © of 

April, when 

they may be 

seen in flocks 

of from three 

to perhaps 

fifty individu- 

als, congre- 

gated about 

the cowyards, 

or in pasture- 

fields, where 

the stock 
The 


seem 


is 
feeding. 
cattle 

to understand 
them perfect- 
ly well, and 
permit them 
to alight on 
any part of 
their bodies, 
and to search 
their 
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ihe 
expression of 
resignation, 
and perhaps 
of thankful- 
hess, perfect- 
ly inimitable, 
and feed on 
unconcernedly, while at each step forward the flock flutter off and 
around them with a sort of motion that, from a little. distance, has 
the aopearanpee of a black cloud rolling along under the animals’ 
leet. in these flocks, the females always outnumber the other 
sex two to one, and do not seem to have any special attachment to 
particular males, but live a free and easy sort of life on good terms 
with all. When the spring has fairly set in, and the trees begin to 
put on their leaves for the summer, the courting-season commences, 
and the males amuse themselves and their loves by a sort of 
spluttering whistle, which they perform while clinging, head downward, 
to a perpendicular branch, evidently with great effort, swelling out 
their bodies nearly round, and making every feather quiver—an awk- 
ward kind of attention, passing probably for a song in the ears of the 
Plain-looking, gray-robed belles, when addressed to them by such ele- 
gant beaux as the male cow-birds are, with their heads of golden rus- 
~ and coats of glossy black reflecting blue and violet in every change 
of light, 


FEMALE COW 


As soon as the little sparrows, and vireos, and yellow-throats, 
and bluebirds, have made their nests, the female cow-birds may be ob- 
Served to put on quiet and retiring manners, and to frequent hedges 
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and low thickets, and such likely places as these, in search of comfort- 
able quarters in which to abandon their embryo young, watching fos 
an opportunity, when the rightful owner is away from home, to occupy 
the nest, and lay the egg so restlessly carried. This done, madam’s 
demeanor becomes as gay and careless as is its wont, and, with twitter- 
ings of satisfaction, she rejoins her temporary lord in the pasture. 
Should the unnatural mother have incautiously dropped her egg into 
an unfinished nest, or one in which the owners have not yet begun to 
lay, it is usually abandoned, but never, it is thought, if the laying has 
commenced. 

By a remarkable provision of Nature, the young cow-birds are 
hatched out in a shorter time than other small birds (which is usually 
fourteen days), and at once claim the whole attention of their foster- 
parents, who, by leaving the nest for food to satisfy the clamors of the 
intruders, allow their own eggs to cool at the most critical period, and 

so kill their 
young by neg- 
lect. As the 
unhatched 
eggs soon dis- 
appear after 
the birth of 
the cow-bird, 
it was for 
some time 
thought by 
ornith olo- 
gists that the 
same confor- 
mation of the 
back which 
is observed 
in the young 
of the Euro- 
pean cuckoo 
existed in this 
species, This 
peculiarity is 
a sort of un- 
comfortable 
depression 
behind the 
shoulders, 
causing a con- 
tinual restless 
pushingback- 
ward and up- 
ward, by 
which the re- 
maining eggs 
or young are 
shoved over 
the edge of 
the nest and 
thrown to 
the ground to perish or become the prey of rats or weasels. 
It is probable, however, that the old birds, finding the eggs are 
cold, remove them themselves, as they always do when eggs prove 
rotten or lifeless at the end of the proper time for incubation. In- 
deed, in the case of the bluebirds, where nests are built in hollow 
trees, they could not be thrown out by the best efforts of a young bird, 


-BLACKBIRD. 


| and it is, therefore, clear that they must be removed in some other 


letter to his 


manner. The genial Dr. Potter, of Baltimore, in a 
friend, the ornithologist Wilson, says that this is unquestionably the 
case, and starts, for the investigation of some enthusiast in natural 
science, the very interesting question whether the foster-parent would 
feed two species of young at the same time. He surmises that, 
if a competition between their own young and the baby cow-birds 


| should ever take place, the latter would be the sufferers, and that the 


species Molothrus pecoris would speedily become extinct, as no true 
mother could prefer the sooty stranger to her own fair progeny. 
Wilson relates an experiment of his in placing a young cow-bird he 
had captured in the woods in the cage of a redbird (Zozia cardinalis), 
“who, at first, and for several minutes afterward, examined it closely, 
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and seemingly with great curiosity. It soon became clamorous for 
food, and, from that moment, the redbird seemed to adopt it as his 
own, feeding it with all the assiduity and tenderness of the most affec- 
tionate nurse. When he found that the grasshopper which he had 
brought was too large for it to swallow, he took the insect from it, 
broke it in small portions, chewed them a little to soften them, and, 
with all the gentleness and delicacy imaginable, put them separately 
into his mouth.” There would seem to be a sort of nameless charm 
given the little fellows for their good preservation, apart from exter- 
nals which captivate, for such a ridiculously grotesque infant in form 
and manners is not known among the small birds, or one so possessed 
of voracity and capacity. 

Our illustration shows the female (drawn one-half natural size) on 
a reconnoitring expedition, engaged in examining the nest of a vireo, 
which seems conveniently located in the branches of a hickory-tree, 


on the edge of a wood. 
Gitpert Brruine. 





A ROUND TRIP TO LAKE SUPERIOR AND 
THE MISSISSIPPI FROM NEW YORK. 


ERE we are, at home again. We have actually been to Duluth, 
and our party were the very first to ride, in a passenger-train, 
on the Northern Pacific Railway. 

Let it be noted that the city of Duluth, on the extreme northwest 
shore of Lake Superior, is a fact; and that the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way isa fact. And yet these two magnificent facts are not recorded 
on the map. The strides of our country outstrip the pen of the ready 
writer; while Terminus, the god of landmarks, sits in despair, not 
knowing where to inscribe our boundaries. Mr. Webster, being asked 
why he did not reply to the continuous aspersions of his political 
opponents, replied that he was a pupil of a New-Hampshire farmer, 
who would not clear his paths until it had done snowing—a vain 
hope to a political aspirant in party times, and a tempting philosophy 
to a puzzled editor of “ Aprtetons’ Guipe-Book.” 

Nevertheless, a new route is opened and has been travelled, and 
must be recorded for the sake of the throngs of passengers who will 
not be content hereafter to stay at home when they hear of the profit 
and the pleasure which beckon them to Duluth and the Pacific shore. 

The auspicious occasion of our trip was the formal opening of the 
Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad, connecting Duluth with St. 
Paul. This road was happily denominated the marriage-ring, which 
wedded the'two young cities of the great Northwest. St. Paul, being 
some ten years the older, may be regarded as the bridegroom, while 
the infant queen, Duluth, is the bride; and so the beautiful relation- 
ship was celebrated at the banquet on the occasion, by the application 
of Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s sermon on the marriage-ring: “ He rules 
her by authority; she rules him by love. He must, by all means, 
please her; she must, by no means, displease him.” 

May the rivalry of St. Paul and Duluth, in their endeavors to secure 
the traffic and transportation of the immense wheat crops of the fu- 
ture, be signalized by no worse emulation than that of contributing to 
the welfare of the household and family of the commonwealth ! 

Our company was made up of representative men, for the most 
part. There were the rich financier, whose capital and energies are 
enlisted in providing the millions of dollars; and the experienced en- 
gineer, whose practised wisdom was enlisted for advice; and the 
courtly railroad president, skilled in the science of economies, whose 
eagle-eye at pleasure dilates to survey what is vast, and contracts to 
detect what is minute, in railway government; and the superintendent, 
who is the right hand of railway corporations ; and the ubiquitous re- 
porter; and the sedate judge ; and the senator; and the lawyer; and 
the clergyman ; and last, but not least, the gentlewomen, who were aptly 
styled “ the embroidery of the occasion.” 

Chief among the goodly company was the representative of the 
Evans line of steamers from Erie to Duluth, on whose hospitality the 
party subsisted on the great lakes. 

To the excursionist, this route through Lakes Erie, Huron, and 
Superior, will ever be the source of pleasure. The charming Huron, 
the laughing waters of the Sault Ste. Marie, the translucent Superior, 
with its scenery of the Painted Rocks, and Apostle Islands, will ever 
be delightful. 

While we were viewing the iron-mines at Marquette, the big trout 





schooled at the stern of our steamer Winslow—big fellows, weighing 
not less than two pounds each, with whom our indolent companions 
sported by casting crumbs at them. The clear waters revealed their 
gambols, size, and number. Tantalizing was the report to our sports. 
men on their return, and especially to one, who came prepared to fish, 
and was absent. At Bayfield, Senator Rice came on board with a 
large basket of superior trout of his own catch that day, not one of 
which weighed less than three pounds. 

The approach to Duluth was entrancing. The “city” is two years 
old, consisting of pine shanties, wooden buildings, and one or more 
brick houses, with four thousand inhabitants to occupy them. 

An elevator is in building, and nearly finished. The Episcopal 
Church is complete, so is the Presbyterian; while Methodist, and 
Roman Catholic, and the Scandinavian Churches are (as modern cir. 
cumlocution writes) “ in process of construction.” 

The St. Paul Railroad (Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad) 
comes to the shore. This is also the terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, which branches off at Thompson, about ten miles away, and 
goes on its independent course. The harbor of Duluth is, at present, 
artificial, and made by a breakwater to be extended twelve hundred 
and fifty feet. One third is finished. But Nature has provided a 
breakwater in a spit of land seven miles long, stretching into Lake 
Superior, called Minnesota Point ; while parallel to it, and half a mile 
distant, stretches Rice’s Point, five miles long. Between these points 
is the natural harbor, with good water. A canal, through Minnesota 
Point, at some place in the outer harbor, well protected by the artif- 
cial breakwater, is to be cut into this inner harbor, where twelve miles 
of wharfage may thus be obtained. And it requires but a feeble exer. 
cise of the imagination, or rather a sound deduction upon facts, to 
prophesy and foresee. the erection of warehouses and elevators along 
the extent of water-front, with steamers alongside discharging the 
products of the East, and loading with the fruits of the West. And 
yet, how false is this statement of the points of the compass! The 
East, at Duluth, is not to be the Middle States and New England, but 
China and Japan! We must readjust our nomenclature. The North- 
ern Pacific Railroad strikes Puget’s Sound eight hundred miles north 
of San Francisco, and nearer to India by eight hundred miles. 

The freights of the cosmopolitan East must come along the North 
ern Pacific Railroad, and be transshipped, at Duluth, to our Yankee 
East. Vast as this traffic must be, it is but a trifle compared with the 
local commerce. Ten miles from Duluth, the rapids of the Si. Louis 
River (oh, how beautiful in their rugged turbulence !) furnish water- 
power superior to that of Lowell. At any rate, here are the items of 
the survey: “The Dalles,” where the St. Louis River rushes between 
perpendicular rocks, fall sixty-four feet in one and a quarter miles. The 
quantity of water flowing at the Dalles is fifty-six hundred cubic feet 
per second, The Merrimac, at Lowell, is estimated to discharge twenty- 
one hundred feet per second. The water-shed of the St. Louis River 
is two hundred and fifty miles to the west, and seventy-five miles to 
the north and south. The fall of the St. Louis River, from the Dalles 
to Fond-du-Lac, seven and three-quarter miles, is four hundred and 
thirty-six feet, and equal to sixty-eight thousand horse-power. This 
beautiful river is never dry, and these data are considered as a mini- 
mum power. 

At the Dalles a town is laid out (and city lots offered for sale, of 
course), named Thompson, where are rich slate-quarries in working- 
order, whence we procured specimen slates, prepared, before our eyes, 
for roofing. Here the Northern Pacific road switches off to Puget’s 
Sound, and here, on Monday, the 22d day of August, a. p. 1870, the first 
passenger-train was run, with “the Philadelphia excursionists,” be it 
ever remembered in future annals. 

Eighty miles away, the Northern Pacific road enters into the Red 
River region of prairie wheat-lands ; and, close to the isothermal line, 
clear away to the Pacific, in Washington Territory, in lati 
tude 47°. 

One of our most distinguished New-York lawyers has just returnel 
from Puget’s Sound. He says that the views of Mount Olympia and 
the islands and the waters of Puget’s Sound surpass in grandeur and 
in beauty, harmoniously combined, the scenery of the Alps, while the 
climate is that of Italy. Though so far north, the farmers never house 
their cattle, but let them roam the year round. The snow is of slight 
fall, and quickly disappears. The atmosphere is dry, temperature 
equable, and soil very rich and fertile. Such is the unsought and dis- 
interested testimony of one of our lights in social science, himself ® 
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statesman and a farmer. This evidence corroborates the report of the 
engineers of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

In view of such a paradise of the working-man, there is philan- 
thropy in the emigration scheme of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
And yet itis but just to 





Company. It is invidious to name names. 
say that the one name of Jay Cooke, of world-wide celebrity as a 
financic r, is worthy of a higher niche in renown, for his devotion to 
this distinguishing feature of the Northern Pacifie scheme. 

It may be styled the immigration department. Gentlemen of the 
highest culture and most eminent position in social and political life 
are engaged in it as executive officers. 

A sketch of the scheme is this: Persons of note and unquestioned 
integrity are in the northern nations of Europe (the war may impede 
their progress) who will persuade the Scandinavians to emigrate to 
the Red River region, provide them with transportation to this coun- 
try in good berths; send them forward, not like catile, but in first- 
class cars, furnish them with land and implements of culture, and 
even houses to live in, and set them at work on the rich soil which 
borders the railroad; so that, in one or two years, they shall raise 
wheat for market, providing tolls for the road, and wealth for them- 
selves. 

Nor is the plan confined to Europe. 
the New-England, the Middle, and the Western States, to forward 
population on the same terms to this favored region. 

Duluth stands on the side-hill, like Genoa. It may not become 
the “City of Palaces,” like Genoa, but it must be the city of rich 


Agents will be found in 


homes. 
think of Naples. 
—the clear waters and the rounded shore and the abrupt hills ; but | 
there is no Vesuvius. It is more like Genoa. Or, rather, let it be | 
sui generis, 80 that other aspects of fresh towns, yet to be built, may 
be said to be like Duluth. It would seem extravagant to speak of 
a Western town, of so short a history, in terms of superlative enco- 


As you gaze on Lake Superior from the hill-side, some would 
And there are many things to remind one of Naples 


mium. Yet our journey to the West demonstrates that no terms are 
extravagant which speak of a certain future glory in material prosperi- 
ty. Let us confirm this postulate by an illustration in our experience. 

A delegation from St. Paul met us at Duluth, who were entertained 
to the best of our ability. 
tempore amateur play of Pocahontas (rehearsed on shipboard) capi- 
tally enacted at Duluth; these things characterized our reception of 
the St. Paul delegates. At St. Paul the people turned out for us; 
guns were fired, and the streets were illuminated ; a ball was danced, 
and the “Philadelphia excursionists’ were duly and munificently 
honored. 

One of our entertainments was an excursion of only one hundred 
and twenty miles and back! It was on the Sioux City Railroad—a 
road to the Missouri River, to Sioux City above Omaha, some hundreds 
of miles. We left St. Paul in the morning, took up gentlemen and 
ladies from Minneapolis and St. Anthony, and away we went. At 
noon our one hundred and twenty miles were accomplished—accom- 
plished to the very last rail of the road at a settlement (Medalia ®), 


Much speech-making, a banquet, an ex- 


where, eight years ago, the country was the scene of the Sioux Indian 
massacre. Here was a block-house, in which forty families and sixty 
soldiers took refuge from the Indians ; now it was a stable for horses 
and mules. On the prairie (extending four hundred and fifty miles) 
We spread our picnic; and, while we were eating, several rods more 
of the railway were laid. On this smooth prairie, with no need of 
grading, the cross-ties were placed and the rails were affixed, while 
the cheerful inhabitants (mostly Germans) crowded around us. Here, 
then, were peace and prosperity emblematized. The block-house, 
abandoned by war and utilized to peace. The railway pushing itself 
acros: the fertile plains to the distant Missouri. The people “ fat 
aud well-liking.” Eight years ago the theatre of savage and barbarous 
a town of thrifty cultivators. 

A hundred and twenty miles away was St. Paul, and we excursionists 
to return thither in six hours! We passed through Mankato (where the 
Indian culprits were hung), and sw fine buildings; a normal school- 
house, hotels, court-house, and domestic dwellings. We almost immedi- 
ately reached civilization of a high order, albeit we started grouse, wild- 
ducks, wild-geese, and snipe, at the noise of our steam-whistle. An- 
other illustration of the wonderful rapidity of Western growth. 

At the Falls of St. Anthony are two cities; the one Minneapolis, 
the other St. Anthony. They are old enough to be on the maps, and 
rich enough to have the statistics of their wealth recorded. A beau- | 


massacre, now 
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tiful city is Minneapolis. Its broad streets, fine churches, ornate 
dwelling-houses, and, beyond all, its mills and factories ; the continual 
hum and buzz of industry at the falls, made one feel as though he 
were in one of the busiest towns of the world. 

Now for an extract from the present writer’s diary in 1833, when 
he visited the Falls of St. Anthony. After describing the scenery from 
the tower on Fort Snelling, which, being in a government reserve, re- 
mains untouched by culture, the diary records as follows : 

“T rose betimes this morning, Tuesday, June 18, 1833, and rode 
out to visit the Grand Falls of St. Anthony, five miles beyond Fort 
Snelling, northwest. Lieutenant Vail accompanied me on horseback. 
We killed a gopher, a curious and destructive animal, with feet like 
human feet, and claws half an inch long, having a bag on either side 
of its mouth to contain its provender, and, when digging, to hold the 
sand which it displaces. After a ride of half an hour, we came to the 
Falls of the Little Creek ’’ (now named “ The Minnehaha Falls ”’), “ which 
runs from the lakes in the neighborhood. The water falls forty-five 
feet from a shelving, semicircular rock into a most beautiful basin 
beneath, forming one of the most charming cascades I have ever 
seen. 

““ We met on the prairie many squaws picking strawberries, and 
some men highly dressed going toward the village, to partake in or to 
view the games about going on between the different bands of Indians 
who happen to be at St. Peter’s to receive their annuities. In a short 
time, after a ride over the very beautiful prairie, we reached the 
falls, which we could hear even from the garrison. 

“Lieutenant Beall and Mr. Pease from St. Louis had preceded us, 
and were waiting for us. Here was a solitary Sioux Indian, who sold 
me a pipe, and accompanied us also. 

“ The falls struck me at first with disappointment. They are not 
high, falling but about thirty-five feet. But when I saw the whole 
river throwing itself over the rocks, which are scattered here in 
masses, in confused regularity, the grandeur of the scene gradually 
stole over me. 

“1 went directly under them, so that I became quite wetted by the 
spray. I took several different stations, and viewed them in every 
aspect. In the middle of the river is an island, which divides the 
falls, so that, to obtain the whole view at once, one must go below 
some three hundred yards. The rapids extend above, and fall about 
fifteen feet. 

“Lieutenant Vail, who has surveyed much of the surrounding 
country, and the falls in particular, gave me these data: ; 

“From the west shore to the island is six hundred and thirty-four 
feet. The island is two hundred and seventy-six feet wide; and from 
the east shore to the island is three hundred feet; making the width 
of the river at the falls twelve hundred and ten feet, and the falls 
themselves nine hundred and thirty-four feet wide. The fall on the 
eastern side is twenty-five to twenty-nine feet, and, on the western side 
of the island of the ‘Sioux Girl, is from thirty to thirty-five feet. 
Thus : 
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“ Here it was that the Sioux girl sacrificed herself by jumping into 
a canoe without a paddle at the head of the falls and rapids, and, 
floating swiftly down, singing her death-song, was precipitated into 


the abyss. 
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“ Lieutenant Vail told the Indian, whose name was Ka-son-i-ton, 
that I was a doctor, and his brother. 
name of Le-Le.” 

Here was a contrast between the scenes of June 18, 1833, and Au 
gust 25, 1870 !—a solitary nomad and four thousand inhabitants ; be- 
tween Nature, and six or more miltions of capital ! 

A word on the changes of Nature. 

The Falls of St. Anthony are no longer thirty-five feet, but fifteen. 
They no longer trench on “ Spirit Rock,” but have receded six hun- 
dred or seven hundred feet. The underlying substance is a friable 
sandstone, and is worn away and undermined at the bottom by the 
reaction of the water, so that block after block has been broken off 
year after year, until the falls threaten to reduce themselves to rapids 
merely. This danger is foreseen by the wary citizens of Minneapolis, 
who, under the advice of a skilful engineer, have constructed an apron 
across the foot of the falls. 

The débris of the bluffs of the Upper Mississippi, consisting of 
this fine, pulverized sandstone, almost white in color, pile the shores 
at St. Paul and the Falls of St. Anthony. 

One feels that the waste ought to be utilized, just as one laments 
the loss of the hills of slack at coal-mines. 

Science will come in, doubtless, as it is come already to our gold- 
washings, and has evoked more wealth from the /eavings of our primi- 
tive mining than from the skimmings of the cream by uninstructed 
muscles. 

The sand of the bluffs of the Upper Mississippi, now waste and 
valueless, is an ingredient of plate-glass. Let some capitalist subsi- 
dize our mining schools, and send the graduates to St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, and, my word for it, “ Carver’s Cave” and its environs will 
be transmuted from a mere natural curiosity to a workshop of crys- 
tal glass, surpassing the best manufactures of France. 

One may say that there is no fuel in Minnesota sufficient for the 
purpose. There is none at the surface, to be sure. But who knows 
what is beneath the surface? In the journal of 1833 above quoted, 
it is thus written: “Illinois is favored in soil and climate. The 
prairies are rich in grass, but they can never be inhabited, for want of 
wood and water.” Yet, in God’s good time, the fuel, hid for ages, was 
exhumed, and the present writer has read lectures at night by the 
light of the gas from the coal that was all the while under his feet. 
So, also, the gold of California and of Australia, though lying on the 
surface, was undiscovered for use until the time had come for the land 
to be occupied by Anglo-Saxon Christian civilization. Men’s “ eyes 
are holden” to the bounties of Nature until they are opened by Divine 
appointment; or, to state the case in a more worldly way, some men 
looking at a mud-puddle see only mud, while the educated eye sees 
the reflection of the skies. 

One can hardly gaze at the despised sand of the Upper Missis- 
sippi with patience, while listening to the all-absorbing talk of the 
people as to the price of wheat. Wheat is the staple of the West ; 
all thoughts are fixed on wheat, in railways, on the steamboat, in pub- 
lic speeches, and in calculations of transportation. But political econ- 
omy and experience demonstrate that no people get rich on any staple 
production. 

Wealth and independence come from variety of industries. 
may cultivate a staple production of the earth, but it takes mind, and 
art, and science, to effect manufactures—and these chiefly constitute 
the wealth of nations. The West is replete with incentives to various 
industries. Yet nothing impresses the intelligent traveller more pro- 
foundly respecting the infantile stage of popular progress in the 
West than the one topic of agriculture, and the prevalent oblivion and 
almost abnegation of learning and the arts. This characteristic is not 
surprising, when we reflect that the Northwest is peopled chiefly with 
a population of foreign birth, who have traversed the ocean for the 
New World in search of an independent livelihood. Yet, as their chil- 
dren or children’s children become instructed, their children will be- 
come educated up to transcendental subjects. At present, however, 
material, tangible, palpable interests engross the thoughts and con- 
versation. 


Slaves 


the star of empire taking its way westward, and applying the “ star” 
to wheat and to dollars, 

Now, Bishop Berkeley neither said nor meant any such sordid thing. 
I am tempted to recite his poem, for the edification and correction 
of our Western orators and friends. 


So I received from him the | 


In illustration of this monopoly of interest, one hears the | 
orators on the stump and after dinner misquote Bishop Berkeley about | 


| The poem was written by him at Newport, in Rhode Island, and 
is entitled— 


““On THE PROSPECT OF PLANTING ARTS AND LEARNING IN AMERICA, 


“ The Muse, disgusted at an Age and Clime 
Barren of every glorious Theme, 
In distant Lands now waits a better Time, 
Producing Subjects worthy Fame. 


‘“* In happy Climes, where from the genial Sun 
And virgin Earth such Scenes ensue, 
The force of Art by Nature seems outdone, 
And fancied Beauties by the true. 


“In happy Climes the Seat of Innocence, 
Where Nature guides and Virtue rules, 
Where men shal! not impose for Truth and Sense 
The Pedantry of Courts and Schools. 


“ There shall be sung another golden Age, 
The rise of Empire and of Arts, 

The Good and Great inspiring epic Rage, 

The wisest Heads and noblest Hearts. 


“Not such as Europe breeds in her Decay; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly Flame did animate her Clay, 
By future Poets shall be sung. 
“ Westward the Course of Empire takes its way; 
The four first Acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the Drama with the Day ; 
TIME’s NOBLEST OFFSPRING Is THE Last.” 


Much might be reported of the present and the promised fortune of 
St. Paul, the capital of Minnesota. It is often a curious inquiry, “ How 
it came to pass that towns happen to be located where they are?” St. 
Paul seems to possess no natural advantages, to have insured the 
honor which it enjoys ; while Mendota, at the confluence of the Mis. 
sissippi and Minnesota (formerly St. Peter’s) rivers, five miles above, 
opposite to Fort Snelling, is marked by Nature as the proper site for 
the great Northwest city at the head of navigation. Mendota was, in 
fact, norainated in the Senate bill, bv the late Mr. Douglas, as the fu- 
ture capital of the new Territory. But it happened that General H. 
li. Sibley was the owner of the chief part ot Mendota, and, at the 
same time, the Territorial Representative in Congress. It was he 
who, against his pecuniary interests, procured the substitution of St. 
Paul for Mendota, knowing very well that his political reputation 
would be jeoparded, and his unblemished integrity stained, by the sus- 
picion that he had favored his own personal interest while intrusted 
with the public welfare. So, Mendota remains a feeble village, with 
the old stone house of the American Fur Company, now occupied as 
a Roman Catholic school, as its best building. 

St. Paul, being just outside the Government reservation, was first 
peopled with the vile camp-followers who dispensed bad whiskey to 
the Indians and the soldiers ; and, being the only inhabited place, it 
received the unmerited and unexpected honor of being named as the 
capital of the Territory of Minnesota. Nevertheless it is a marvel- 
lous town. Wealth and enterprise have built it up, in the usual steps 
of progress: first, the shanty; next, the framed house; next, the 
shingled dwelling; next, the brick building; and next, as now, the 
stone warehouse, and the grand hotel, and the beautiful villa, with its 
surroundings of taste, of comfort, and of luxury. 

Our party were driven, at the public expense, to the charming 
Lake Como (pity it is that they borrow names, to the exclusion of the 
ancient Indian titles !), thence to Dayton’s Bluff, for a magnificent 
panoramic view of the environs of the city and the river end; and, on 
another day, to Minneapolis, and St. Anthony, and Fort Snelling. 

Fort Snelling remains precisely as it appeared in 1883, The old 
flag (not the same bunting) floated against the clear-blue sky, and re- 
awakened the memory of impressions printed in the youthful heart 
of my early manhood. 

The diary of that journey was reproduced on the spot, wherein we 
read, under date of June 17, 1833: “ We were swiftly approaching 
St. Peter's (now Minnesota River), the point of our destination; and, 
in the course of four hours, we came in sight of Fort Snelling, sit- 


uated eighty feet above the water, on a projecting point, exactly at 
It is strongly 


| 





the junction of the St. Peter’s and Mississippi Rivers. 
| built of stone. And as the star-spangled banner was hoisted, twenty- 

three hundred miles from the ocean, amid the wildness of Nature, I 
| could not but feel strong emotions of grati: de that I had now reached, 


| in good health, the end of a long, dangerous, yet interesting journey ; 
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and of pride that here was my country’s power and extent brought 
visibly to the minds of her sons and of her enemies.” 

Just before this page, it is noted: “At Lake Pepin we took up 
the express-canoe, on its way from Prairie du Chien to Fort Snelling, 
with the mail.” 

But the end of all things is at hand, and so our pleasant party 
came to dissolution, not in the bad sense of corruption of morals, but 
of separation into its component parts. For, though we gathered, on 
summons, to dine together at the hospitable and generous Metropol- 
itan-Hotel board, and drank a parting glass of honest Sauterne (hav- 
ing had a capital commissary of subsistence all the way from Phila- 
delphia), yet it was a sober and somewhat sad adieu. We represented 
many States, from Massachusetts to Delaware, and had formed close 
attachments, by the magic of elective affinities, which are likely to be 
permanent. Nevertheless the urgencies of individual claims severed 
us, some to go One way, and some another, to our respective homes. 

Ossian says: “ The music of Carroll was like the memory of joys 
that are past; sweet and pleasant, yet mournful to the soul.” Thus 
we felt our memories to be. It was Sunday evening, and the hal- 
lowed influences of the day were upon us. Unprompted and spon- 
taneously we adjourned to the capacious public parlor, when one sat 
down to the grand piano, and expressed the common feeling of pious 
gratitude in the sweet strains of a hymn. It was a signal-note. One 
after another joined in the familiar words. Our two judges, who had 
retired, reappeared. The music was continued by several of our ac- 
complished ladies and gentlemen, till we ended in a grand diapason 
of united worship, in Bishop Ken’s doxology, “ Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow.” 

On Monday morning the scene was changed in the bustle of de- 
parture and in the outside aspect of travelling-equipments and cloth- 
ing. The greater part retraced their passage to Duluth and the 
Lakes, to Erie and Philadelphia. God bless them all! 

And now the record must be personal or concluded. I go on for 
two reasons: first, it is pleasant; second, it may be useful to describe 
“the round trip,” which, we hope, many future excursionists may 
enjoy, under the tutelage of a fresh page in AppLerons’ RalLway 


Guiwe-Boox. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 





EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION. 


HE first feature which distinguishes the Egyptian monarchy is its 
antiquity, the rule of the Pharaohs ascending to the remote 
period of at least three thousand years before Christ. 

In the dawn of history Egyptian civilization breaks upon the view 
fully developed, the following centuries having contributed nothing to 
its perfection. Socrates and Plato, studying this fact, attributed the 
progress of the early Egyptians in the arts and sciences to their 
more direct relations with the gods. 

Socrates says: “ The ancients, better than we, being nearer to the 
gods, transmitted to us by tradition the sublime knowledge imparted 
by them;” while Plato adds that the first men who issued from the 
hands of the gods must have been on terms of peculiar intimacy with 
them, as with their own fathers, and that it is impossible not to believe 
the testimony of the sons of the gods. The social organization and 
family institutions of the ancient Egyptians, lay at the foundation of all 
their greatness; these alone being capable of uniting men, and render- 
ing the duration of states perpetual. 

The family reposed upon the unity of marriage, and the honor and 
respect paid to parents; its perpetuity being guaranteed by the right 
of primogeniture, which, from the king’s palace to the peasant’s cot, 
was universally admitted. 

Numerous remains of the filial affection and respect of the ancient 
Egyptians were collected by M. Mariette, in the Museum of Boolak, 
many of the funereal stiles beginning with the sentence, “ Sacrifice 
offered on behalf of the head of the house.” 

The disfiguring the likeness of an undutiful son upon his tombstone 
was reckoned by them to be the height of infamy. Herodotus states 
that the young Egyptians, in common with the Lacedemonians, rose 
from their seats when old men drew near them, and never obliged 
them to go off their path. Diodorus informs us that the Egyptian 
government looked rigorously after the proper bringing up of children, 
neglect being severely punished on the part of the parents, who were 





bound to protect and preserve their offspring, and initiate them into 
the arts for which they were destined. 

A system of education at once so simple and natural favored the 
fecundity of marriage among the mass of the people. On many a sim- 
ple monument, in all our great museums, we are struck by the fre- 
quency of the representation of funereal rites rendered to the head of 
a house by his children, averaging from eight to twelve in number. 
The inequality which so much oppressed females in ancient times did 


not exist in Egypt. 


In the family circle, woman occupied her proper sphere ; the privi- 
leges she enjoyed by birth were not absorbed by those of her husband, 
and she had the right to transmit them intact to her children. 

The women who frequently figure in the history of the ancient 
Egyptian dynasties, possessed a liberty of action in private life which 
was altogether foreign to the manners of Orientals. The régime of 
the ancient Egyptians was therefore well calculated to produce strong 
minds, robust bodies, fruitful wives, and vigorous children. 

Regarding them as the first people who succeeded in establishing 
a truly civilized state of society, we may state that the population was 
divided into distinct classes, in which families were bound ta prosecute 
different vocations. 

The two dominant classes were the priests and warriors; after 
them came tillers of the soil, shepherds, merchants, artisans, and boat- 
men; upon these classes devolved the cultivation of the land, the 
tending of herds and flocks, commerce, building, weaving, and the 
service of communication and transport by the Nile, and the divers 
canals intersecting the country. 

Industry, established upon such a solid basis, provided abundance 
for a laborious and contented race, in whose society there was no room 
fer the indolent. 

The soil of Egypt was divided into three parts; the first for the 
priests, the second for the king, and the third for the warriors charged 
with the defence of the country, of whom there were at one time more 
than four hundred thousand, who were reckoned the best troops in 
the East. This arrangement of the soil of Egypt helped in some 
measure to strengthen the distinctive character of Egyptian society. 

The hereditary transmission of the soil to the descendants of priests 
and soldiers insured a solid basis to their preponderance, and, at the 
same time, guaranteed the independence and dignity of the aristocratic 
classes. 

The keystone of the social edifice of the ancient Egyptian monarchy 
was royalty; the king concentrating in his family the most important 
posts in the army, in the sacerdotal and civil administration. 

The people, in their veneration for their kings, rendered them 
divine honors, and addressed them as “ benevolent gods.” 

The priests in Egypt were the grand initiators of civilization, exer- 
cising almost royal authority; their class, not without reason, being 
called the soul of the nation. The genius, character, and traditions of 
the people were so completely associated with them, that they may be 
said to have lived through the priests, who certainly formed the most 
powerful religious corporation that ever existed in the world, previous 
to the establishment of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

The ancients were unanimous in their admiration of the wisdom of 
the laws of Egypt. Justice was equally administered to all classes, 
without respect of persons, and the weak had nothing to fear from the 
violence of the strong. The fair administration of justice for many 
centuries accounts for the stability of their form of government, and 
explains why they so long preserved their laws and customs better than 
any other people recorded in ancient history. 

A proof of their political wisdom, which modern nations might with 
advantage imitate, is seen in the shifting of the capital with every 
dynasty, which prevented any single city from monopolizing the entire 
forces and resources of the country. Thus the cities of Thinis, Mem- 
phis, Elephantine, Thebes, Tanis, Sais, etc., were each in turn, with 
successive dynasties, the capital of the kingdom, the centre of 
national activity, and the seat of sovereign power. 

“The wisdom of the Egyptians,” so universally recognized in an- 
tiquity, fell into contempt with the skeptical and shallow critics of 
the last century, who were smitten with the delusion of Greek supe- 
riority in every branch of knowledge. But recent researches have 
disclosed the fact that in almost every part of their culture—in art, 
in science, and in philosophy—the Greeks borrowed largely from the 
Egyptians, to whose high powers and unrivalled achievements even 
our most advanced historians have not vet learned to do full justice. 
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ON THE SCIENTIFIC USE OF THE IMAGINA- 
TION. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE BRITISH 
POOL ON FRIDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 16, 1870. 


A DISCOURSE ASSOCIATION AT LIVER- 


By Proressor Joun Tynpaut, LL. D., F. B.S. 


* « * - 


J\ROM their perviousness to stellar light, and other considerations, 
| Sir John Herschel drew some startling conclusions regarding 
the density and weight of comets. You know that these extraordinary 
and mysterious bodies sometimes throw out tails one hundred million 
miles in length, and fifty thousand miles in diameter. The diameter 
of our earth is eight thousand miles. Both it and the sky, and a good 
portion of space beyond the sky, would certainly be included in a 
sphere ten thousand miles across. Let us fill this sphere with come- 
tary matter, and make it our unit of measure. An easy calculation 
informs us that, to produce a comet's tail of the size just mentioned, 
about three hundred thousand such measures would have to be emp- 
tied into space. Now, suppose the whole of this stuff to be swept 
together, and suitably compressed, what do you suppose its volume 
would be? Sir John Herschel would probably tell you that the whole 
mass might be carted away at a single effort by one of your dray- 
horses. In fact, I do not know that he would require more than a 
small fraction of a horse-power to remove the cometary dust. After 
this you will hardly regard as monstrous a notion I have sometimes 
entertained concerning the quantity of matter in our sky. Suppose a 
shell, then, to surround the earth at a height above the surface which 
would place it beyond the grosser matter that hangs in the lower re- 
gions of the air—say at the height of the Matterhorn or Mont Blanc. 
Outside this shell we have the deep-blue firmament. Let the atmos- 
pheric space beyond the shell be swept clean, and let the sky-matter 
be properly gathered up. What is its probable amount? I have 
sometimes thought that a lady’s portmanteau would contain it all. I 
have thought that even a gentleman’s portmanteau—possibly his snuff- 
box—might take it in. And, whether the actual sky be capable of 
this amount of condensation or not, I entertain no doubt that a sky 
quite as vast as ours, and as good in appearance, could be formed from 
a quantity of matter which might be held in the hollow of the hand. 
Small in mass, the vastness in point of number of the particles of 
our sky may be inferred from the continuity of its light. It is not in 
broken patches, nor at scattered points that the heavenly azure is re- 
vealed. To the observer on the summit of Mont Blane the blue is as 
uniform and coherent as if it formed the surface of the most close- 
grained solid. A marble dome would not exhibit a stricter continuity. 
And Mr. Glaisher will inform you that, if our hypothetical shell were 
lifted to twice the height of Mont Blanc above the earth’s surface, we 
should still have the azure overhead. Everywhere through the at- 


mosphere those sky-particles are strewed. They fill the Alpine val- | 


leys, spreading like a delicate gauze in front of the slopes of pine. 
They sometimes so swathe the peaks with light as to abolish their 
definition. This year I have seen the Weisshorn thus dissolved in 
opalescent air. By proper instruments the glare thrown from the sky- 
particles against the retina may be quenched, and then the mountain 
which it obliterated starts into sudden definition. Its extinction in 
front of a dark mountain resembles exactly the withdrawal of a veil. 
It is the light then taking possession of the eye, and not the particles 
acting as opaque bodies, that interfere with the definition. By day 
this light quenches the stars ; even by moonlight it is able to exclude 
from vision all stars between the fifth and the eleventh magnitude. It 
may be likened to a noise, and the stellar radiance to a whisper 
drowned by the noise. What is the nature of the particles which 
shed this light ? On points of controversy I will not here enter, but 
I may say that De la Rive ascribes the haze of the Alps in fine weather 
to floating organic germs. Now, the possible existence of germs in 
such profusion has been held up as an absurdity. It has been af- 
firmed that they would darken the air, and on the assumed impossi- 
bility of their existence in the requisite numbers, without invasion of 
the solar light, a powerful argument has been based by believers in 
spontaneous generation. Similar arguments have been used by the 
opponents of the germ-theory of epidemic disease, and both parties have 
triumphantly challenged an appeal to the microscope and the chem- 
ist’s balance to decide the question. Without committing myself in 
the least to De la Rive’s notion, without offering any objection here to 
the doctrine of spontaneous generation, without expressing any ad- 


herence to the germ-theory of disease, I would simply draw attention | 


to the fact that, in the atmosphere, we have particles which defy both 
the microscope and the balance, which do not darken the air, and 
which exist, nevertheless, in multitudes sufficient to reduce to insig- 
nificance the Israelitish hyperbole regarding the sands upon the sea- 
shore. 

The varying judgments of men on these and other questions may 


perhaps be, to some extent, accounted for by that doctrine of Relativity | 


which plays so important a part in philosophy. This doctrine affirms 
that the impressions made upon us by any circumstance, or combina- 














tion of circumstances, depends upon our previous state. Two trav- 
ellers upon the same peak, the one having ascended to it from the 
plain, the other having descended to it from a higher elevation, will 
be differently affected by the scene around them. To the one Nature 
is expanding, to the other it is contracting, and feelings are sure to 
differ which have two such different antecedent states. In our scien. 
tific judgments the law of relativity may also play an important part, 
To two men, one educated in the school of the senses, who has mainly 
occupied himself with observation, and the other educated in the 
school of imagination as well, and exercised in the conceptions of 
atoms and molecules, a bit of matter, say 39}95 of an inch in diam. 
eter, will present itself differently. The one descends to it from his 
moler heights, the other climbs to it from his molecular low-lands, 
To the one it appears small, to the other large. So also as regards 
the appreciation of the most minute forms of life revealed by the mi- 
croscope. To one of these men they naturally appear conterminous 
with the ultimate particles of matter, and he readily figures the mole- 
cules from which they directly spring; with him there is but a step 
from the atom to the organism. The other discerns numberless or. 
ganic gradations between both. Compared with his atoms, the small- 
est vibrios and bacteria of the microscopic field are as behemoth and 
leviathan. The law of relativity may to some extent explain the dif 
ferent attitudes of these two men with regard to the question of spon- 
taneous generation. An amount of evidence which satisfies the one 
entirely fails to satisfy the other ; and, while to the one the last bold 
defence and startling expansion of the doctrine will appear perfectly 
conclusive, to the other it will present itself as imposing a profitless 
labor of demolition on subsequent investigators. The proper and 
possible attitude of these two men is that each of them should work 
as if it were his aim and object to establish the view entertained by 
the other. 

I trust, Mr. President, that you [Professor Huxley]—whom un. 
toward circumstances have made a biologist, but who still keep alive 
your sympathy with that class of inquiries which Nature intended you 
to pursue and adorn—will excuse me to your brethren if I say that 
some of them seem to form an inadequate estimate of the distance 
which separates the microscopic from the molecular limit, and that, 


| as a consequence, they sometimes employ a phraseology which is cal- 


culated to mislead. When, for example, the contents of a cell are 
described as perfectly homogeneous, as absolutely structureless, be- 
cause the microscope fails to distinguish any structure, then I think the 
microscope begins to play a mischievous part. A little consideration will 
make it plain to all of you that the microscope can have no voice in 
the real question of germ-structure. Distilled water is more perfectly 
homogeneous than the contents of any possible organic germ. What 
causes the liquid to cease contracting at 39° Fahr., and to grow bigger 
until it freezes? It is a structural process of which the microscope 
can take no note, nor is it likely to do so by any conceivable exten- 
sion of its powers. Place this distilled water in the field of an elec 
tro-magnet, and bring a microscope to bear upon it. Will any 
change be observed when the magnet is excited? Absolutely none; 
and still profound and complex changes have occurred. First of 
all, the particles of water are ~endered diamagnetically polar; and 
secondly, in virtue of the structure impressed upon it by the mag- 
netic strain of its molecules, the liquid twists a ray of light ina 
fashion perfectly determinate both as to quantity and direction. It 
would be immensely interesting to both you and me if one here pres 
ent, who has brought his brilliant imagination to bear upon this sub- 
ject, could make us see as he sees the entangled molecular processes 
involved in the rotation of the plane of polarization by magnetic 
force. While dealing with this question, he lived in a world of matter 
and of motion to which the microscope has no passport, and in whieh 
it can offer no aid. The cases in which similar conditions hold are 
simply numberless. Have the diamond, the amethyst, and the 
countless other crystals formed in the laboratories of Nature and of 
man no structure ? Assuredly they have ; but what can the microscope 
make of it? Nothing. It cannot be too distinctly borne in mind 
that between the microscope limit and the true molecular limit 
there is room for infinite permutations and combinations. It is it 
this region that the poles of the atoms are arranged, that tendency i 
given to their powers, so that when these poles and powers have 
free action and proper stimulus -in a suitable environment, they de- 
termine first the germ and afterward the complete organism. This 


| first marshalling of the atoms on which all subsequent action depends 
| baffles a keener power than that of the microscope. 


Through pure 
excess of complexity, and long before observation can have any voice 
in the matter, the most highly-trained intellect, the most refined and 
disciplined imagination, retires in bewilderment from the contempls- 
tion of the problem. We are struck dumb by an astonishment which 
no microscope can relieve, doubting not only the power of our instrt- 
ment, but even whether we ourselves possess the intellectual element 
which will ever enable us to grapple with the ultimate structural enet- 
gies of Nature. 

But the speculative faculty, of which imagination forms so large * 
part, will nevertheless wander into regions where the hope of certainty 
would seem to be entirely shut out. We think that though the de 
tailed analysis may be, and may ever remain, beyond us, general 20 
tions may be attainable. At all events, it is plain that beyond the 
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present outposts of microscopic inquiry lies an immense field for the | 


exercise of the imagination. It is only, however, the privileged spir- 
its who know how to use their liberty without abusing it, who are 
able to surround imagination by the firm frontiers of reason, that 
are likely to work with any profit here. But freedom to them is of 
such paramount importance that, for the sake of securing it, a good 
deal of wildness on the part of weaker brethren may be overlooked. 
In more senses thar one Mr. Darwin has drawn heavily upon the sci- 
entific tolerance of his age. He has drawn heavily upon time in his 
development of species, and he has drawn adventurously upon matter 
in his theory of pangenesis. According to this theory, a germ already 
microscopic is a world of minor germs. Not only is the organism as a 
whole wrapped up in the germ, but every organ of the organism has 
there its special seed. This, I say, is an adventurous draft on the 
power of matter to divide itself and distribute its forces. But, un- 
less we are perfectly sure that he is overstepping the bounds of 
reason, that he is unwittingly sinning against observed fact or demon- 
strated law—for a mind like that of Darwin can never sin wittingly 

inst either fact or law—we ought, I think, to be cautious in limit- 
ing his intellectual horizon. If there be the least doubt in the mat- 
ter, it ought to be given in favor of the freedom of such a mind. To it 
a vast possibility is in itself a dynamic power, though the possibility 
may never be drawn upon. It gives me pleasure to think that the 
facts and reasonings of this discourse tend rather toward the justifi- 
eation of Mr. Darwin than toward his condemnation, that they tend 
rather to augment than to diminish the cubic space demanded by 
this soaring speculator ; for they seem to show the perfect competence 
of matter and force, as regards divisibility and distribution, to bear 
the heaviest strain that he has hitherto imposed upon them. 

In the case of Mr. Darwin, observation, imagination, and reason 
combined have run back with wonderful sagacity and success over 
a certain length of the line of biological succession. Guided by anal- 
ogy, in his “ Origin of Species,” he placed at the root of life a pri- 
mordial germ, from which he conceived the amazing richness and va- 
riety of the life that now is upon the earth’s surface might be deduced. 
If this were true, it would not be final. The human imagination would 
infallibly look behind the germ, and inquire into the history of its 
genesis. Certainty is here hopeless, but the materials for an opinion may 
beattainable. In this dim twilight of speculation the inquirer welcomes 
every gleam, and seeks to augment his light by indirect incidences. 
He studies the methods of Nature in the ages and the worlds within 
his reach, in order to shape the course of imagination in the antecedent 
ages and worlds. And, though the certainty possessed by experimental 
inquiry is here shut out, the imagination is not left entirely without 
guidance. From the examination of the solar system, Kant and La- 
place came to the conclusion that its various bodies once formed parts 
of the same undislocated mass; that matter in a nebulous form pre- 
ceded matter in a dense form; that, as the ages rolled away, heat was 
wasted, condensation followed, planets were detached, and that finally 
the chief portion of the fiery cloud reached, by self-compression, the 
magnitude and density of our sun. The earth itself offers evidence of 
a fiery origin; and in our day the hypothesis of Kant and Laplace re- 
ceives the independent countenance of spectrum analysis, which proves 
the same substances to be common to the earth and sun. Accepting 
some such view of the construction of our system as probable, a desire 
immediately arises to connect the present life of our planet with the 
past. We wish to know something of our remotest ancestry. On its 
first detachment from the central mass, life, as we understand it, could 
hardly have been present on the earth. How, then, did it come there ? 
The thing to be encouraged here is a reverent freedom—a freedom 
preceded by the hard discipline which checks licentiousness in specu- 
lation—while the thing to be repressed, both in science and out of it, 
is dogmatism. And here [ am in the hands of the meeting—willing to 
end, but ready to goon. I have no right to intrude upon you, unasked, 
the unformed notions which are floating like clouds, or gathering to 
more solid consistency, in the modern speculative scientific mind. But 
if you wish me to speak plainly, honestly, and undisputatiously, I am 
willing todo so. On the present occasion— 

‘“* You are ordained to call, and I to come.” 

_ Two views, then, offer themselves to us. Life was present poten- 
tially in matter when in the nebulous form, and was unfolded from it 
by the way of natural development, or it is a principle inserted into 
matter at a later date. With regard to the question of time, the views 
of men have changed remarkably in our day and generation; and I 
must say as regards courage also, and a manful willingness to engage 
m open contest, with fair weapons, a great change has also occurred. 
The clergy of England—at all events the clergy of London—have nerve 
enough to listen to the strongest views which any one among us would 
care to utter; and they invite, if they do not challenge, men of the 
most decided opinions to state and stand by those opinions in open 
court. No theory upsets them. Let the most destructive hypothesis 
be stated only in the language current among gentlemen, and they look 
it in the face. They forego alike the thunders of heaven and the ter- 
rors of the other place, smiting the theory, if they do not like it, with 
honest secular strength. In fact, the greatest cowards of the present 
a not to be found among the clergy, but within the pale of science | 





Two or three years ago, in an ancient London college—a clerical | 


institution—I heard a very remarkable lecture by a very remarkable 
man. Three or four hundred clergymen were present at the lecture. 
The orator began with the civilization of Egypt in the time of Joseph; 
pointing out that the very perfect organization of the kingdom, and the 
possession of chariots, in one of which Joseph rode, indicated a long 
antecedent period of civilization. He then passed on to the mud of 
the Nile, its rate of augmentation, its present thickness, and the re- 
mains of human handiwork found therein; thence to the rocks which 
bound the Nile valley, and which teem with organic remains. Thus, 
in his own clear and admirable way, he caused the idea of the world’s 
age to expand itself indefinitely before the mind of his audience, and 
he contrasted this with the age usually assigned to the world. During 
his discourse he seemed to be swimming against a stream; he mani- 
festly thought that he was opposing a general conviction. He expected 
resistance; so did I. But it was all a mistake; there was no adverse 
current, no opposing conviction, no resistance, merely here and there 
a half-humorous but unsuccessful attempt to entangle him in his talk. 
The meeting agreed with all that had been said regarding the antiquity 
of the earth and of its life. They had, indeed, known it all long ago, 
and they good-humoredly rallied the lecturer for coming among them 
with so stale a story. It is quite plain that this large body of clergy- 
men, who were, I should say, the finest samples of their class, had en- 
tirely given up the ancient landmarks, and transported the conception 
of life’s origin to an indefinitely distant past. 

In fact, clergymen, if I might be allowed a parenthesis to say so, 
have as strong a leaning toward scientific truth as other men, only the 
resistance to this bent—a resistance due to education—is generally 
stronger in their case than in others. They do not lack the positive 
element, namely, the love of truth, but the negative element, the fear 
of error, preponderates. The strength of an electric current is deter- 
mined by two things—the electromotive force, and the resistance that 
force has to overcome. A fraction, with the former as numerator and 
the latter as denominator, expresses the current-strength. The “ cur- 
rent-strength ” of the clergy toward science may also be expressed by 
making the positive element just referred to the numerator, and the 
negative one the denominator of a fraction, The numerator is not 
zero, nor is it even small, but the denominator is large; and hence the 
current-strength is such as we find it to be. Slowness of conception, 
even open hostility, may be thus accounted for. They are for the 
most part errors of judgment, and not sins against truth. To most of 
us it may appear very simple, but to a few of us it appears transcend- 
ently wonderful that, in all classes of society, truth should have this 
power and fascination. From the countless modifications that life has 
undergone through natural selection and the integration of infinitesimal 
steps, emerges finally the grand result that the strength of truth is 
greater than the strength of error, and that we have only to make the 
truth clear to the world to gain the world to our side. Probably no 
one wonders more at this result than the propounder of the law of 
natural selection himself. Reverting to an old acquaintance of ours, 
it would seem on purely scientific grounds, as if a Veracity were at 
the heart of things; as if, after ages of latent working, it had finally 
unfolded itself in the life of man; as if it were still destined to unfold 
itself, growing in girth, throwing out stronger branches and thicker 
leaves, and tending more and more, by its overshadowing presence, to 
starve the weeds of error from the intellectual soil. 

But this is parenthetical; and the gist of our present inquiry 
regarding the introduction of life is this: Does it belong to what 
we call matter, or is it an independent principle inserted into matter 
at some suitable epoch—say when the physical conditions became 
such as to permit of the development of life? Let us put the 
question with all the reverence due to a faith and culture in which 
we all were cradled—a faith and culture, moreover, which are the un- 
deniable historic antecedents of our present enlightenment. I say, let 
us put the question reverently, but let us also put it clearly and defi- 
nitely. There are the strongest grounds for believing that during a 
certain period of its history the earth was not, nor was it fit to be, 
the theatre of life. Whether this was ever a nebulous period, or 
merely a molten period, does not much matter; and, if we revert to 
the nebulous condition, it is because the probabilities are really on its 
side. Our question is this: Did creative energy pause until the nebu- 
lous matter had condensed, until the earth had been detached, until 
the solar fire had so far withdrawn from the earth’s vicinity as to per- 
mit a crust to gather round the planet? Did it wait until the air was 
isolated, until the seas were formed, until evaporation, condensation, 
and the descent of rain had begun, until the eroding forces of the 
atmosphere had weathered and decomposed the molten rocks so as to 
form soils, until the sun’s rays had become so tempered by distance 
and by waste as to be chemically fit for the decompositions necessary 
to vegetable life? Having waited through those eons until the proper 
conditions had set in, did it send the fiat forth, “Let life be!” ? 
These questions define an hypothesis not without its difficulties, but 
the dignity of which was demonstrated by the nobleness of the men 
whom it sustained. 

Modern scientific thought is called upon to decide between this 
hypothesis and another; and public thought generally will afterward 
be called upon to do the same. You may, however, rest secure in the 
belief that the hypothesis just sketched can never be stormed, and 
that it is sure, if it yield at all, to yield to a prolonged siege. Tc 
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gain new territory, modern argument requires more time than modern 
arms, though both of them move with greater rapidity than of yore. 
But, however the convictions of individuals here and there may be 
influenced, the process must be slow and secular which commends the 
rival hypothesis of natural evolution to the public mind. For, what 
are the core and essence of this hypothesis? Strip it naked, and you 
stand face to face with the notion that not alone the more ignoble 
forms of animalcular or animal life, not alone the nobler forms of the 
horse and lion, not alone the exquisite and wonderful mechanism of 
the human body, but that the human mind itself—emotion, intellect, 
will, and all their phenomena—were once latent in a fiery cloud. 
Surely, the mere statement of such a notion is more than a refutation. 
But the hypothesis would probably go even further than this. Many 
who hold it would probably assent to the position that at the present 
moment all our philosophy, all our poetry, all our science, and all our 
art—Plato, Shakespeare, Newton, and Raphael—are potential in the 
fires of the sun. We long to learn something of our origin. If the 
evolution hypothesis be correct, even this unsatisfied yearning must 
have come to us across the ages which separate the unconscious 
primeval mist from the consciousness of to-day. I Go not think that 
any holder of the evolution hypothesis would say that I overstate it 
or overstrain it in any way. I merely strip it of all vagueness, and 
bring before you unclothed and unvarnished the notions by which it 
must stand or fall. 

Surely, these notions represent an absurdity too monstrous to be 
entertained by any sane mind. Let us, however, give them fair play. 
Let us steady ourselves in front of the hypothesis, and, dismissing 
all terror and excitement from our minds, let us look firmly into it 
with the hard, sharp eye of intellect alone. Why are these notions 
absurd, and why should sanity reject them? The law of relativity, 
of which we have previously spoken, may find its application here. 
These evolution notions are absurd, monstrous, and fit only for the 
intellectual gibbet in relation to the ideas concerning matter which 
were drilled into us when young. Spirit and matter have ever been 
presented to us in the rudest contrast—the one as all-noble, the other 
as all-vile. But is this correct? Does it represent what our mightiest 
spiritual teacher would call the eternal fact of the universe? Upon 
the answer to this question all depends. Supposing, instead of hav- 
ing the foregoing antithesis of spirit and matter presented to our 
youthful minds, we had been taught to regard them as equally worthy 
and equally wonderful—to consider them, in fact, as two opposite 
faces of the self-same mystery—supposing that in youth we had been 
impregnated with the notion of the poet Goethe, instead of the no- 
tion of the poet Young, looking at matter, not as brute matter, but as 
“ the living garment of God”—do you not think that under these 
altered circumstances the law of relativity might have had an out- 
come different from its present one? Is it not probable that our re- 
pugnance to the idea of primeval union between spirit and matter 
might be considerably abated ? Without this total revolution of the 
notions now prevalent, the evolution hypothesis must stand con- 
demned ; but in many profoundly-thoughtful minds such a revolution 
has already taken place. They degrade neither member of the mys- 
terious duality referred to ; but they exalt one of them from its abase- 
ment, and repeal the divorce hitherto existing between both. In sub- 
stance, if not in words, their position as regards spirit and matter is : 
“What God hath joined together let not man put asunder.” 

I have thus led you to the outer rim of speculative science—for be- 
yond the nebule scientific thought has never ventured hitherto—and 
have tried to state that which I considered ought, in fairness, to be 
outspoken. Ido not think this evolution hypothesis is to be flouted 
away contemptuously ; I do not think it is to be denounced as wicked. 
It is to be brought before the bar of disciplined reason, and there 
justified or condemned. Let us hearken to those who wisely support 
it, and to those who wisely oppose it; and let us tolerate those—and 
they are many—who foolishly try to do either of these things. The 
only thing out of place in the discussion is dogmatism on either side. 
Fear not the evolution hypothesis. Steady yourselves in its presence 
upon that faith in the ultimate triumph of truth which was expressed 
by old Gamaliel when he said: “If it be of God, ye cannot over- 
throw it; if it be of man, it will come to naught.” Under the fierce 
light of scientific inquiry, this hypothesis is sure to be dissipated, if 
it possess not a core of truth. Trust me, its existence as an hypoth- 
esis in the mind is quite compatible with the simultaneous existence 
of all those virtues to which the term Christian has been applied. It 
does not solve—it does not profess to solve—the ultimate mystery 
of this universe. It leaves, in fact, that mystery untouched. At 
bottom, it does nothing more than “ transport the conception of life’s 
origin to an indefinitely-distant past.” 

For, granting the nebula and its potential life, the question, 
Whence came they? would still remain to baffle and bewilder us. 
And, with regard to the ages of forgetfulness which lie between 
the unconscious life of the nebula and the conscious life of the 
earth, it is but an extension of that forgetfulness which preceded 
the birth of us all. Those who hold the doctrine of evolution are 
by no means ignorant of the uncertainty of their data, and they 
yield no more to it than a provisional assent. They regard the 
nebular hypothesis as probable, and, in the utter absence of any evi- 
dence to prove the act illegal, they extend the method of Nature from 








the present into the past. Here the observed uniformity of Nature is 
their only guide. Within the long range of physical inquiry, they 
have never discerned in Nature the insertion of caprice. Throughout 
this range the laws of physical and intellectual continuity have run 
side by side. Having thus determined the elements of their curve in 
this world of observation and experiment, they prolong that curve 
into an antecedent world, and accept as probable the unbroken se. 
quence of development from the nebula to the present time. You 
never hear the really philosophical defenders of the doctrine of Uni- 
formity speaking of impossibilities in Nature. They never say, what 
they are constantly charged with saying, that it is impossible for the 
Builder of the universe to alter His work. Their business is not with 
the possible, but the actual—not with a world which might be, but 
with a world that is. This they explore with a courage not unmixed 
with reverence, and according to methods which, like the quality of 
a tree, are tested by their fruits. They have but one desire—to know 
the truth. They have but one fear—to believe a lie. And if they 
know the strength of science, and rely upon it with unswerving trust, 
they also know the limits beyond which science ceases to be strong. 
They best know that questions offer themselves to thought which 
science, as now prosecuted, has not even the tendency to solve. They 
keep such questions open, and will not tolerate any unlawful limita- 
tion of the horizon of their souls. They have as little fellowship with 
the atheist who says there is no God, as with the theist who professes 
to know the mind of God. ‘‘ Two things,” said Immanuel Kant, “ fill 
me with awe: the starry heavens and the sense of moral responsibil. 
ity in man.” And in his hours of health and strength and sanity, 
when the stroke of action has ceased and the pause of reflection has 
set in, the scientific investigator finds himself overshadowed by the 
same awe. Breaking contact with the hampering details of earth, it 
associates him with a power which gives fulness and tone to his 
existence, but which he can neither analyze nor comprehend. 





HERE AND THERE. 


L 


Here the warm sunshine fills 
Like wine of gods the deepening, cup-shaped dells, 
Embossed with marvellous flowers ; the happy rills 
Roam through the autumnal fields whose rich increase 
Of gathered grain smiles under heavens of peace ; 
While many a bird-song swells 
From glades of neighboring woodlands, cool and fair— 
Content and Peace are here. 


Il. 


Tere the wild Battle’s wrath 
Thunders from castled height to storied plain, 

Ploughs with red lightning-bolts its terrible path, 
And sows the abhorrent seeds of blood and death, 
Blown far on Desolation’s tameless breath— 

While for autumnal grain 
Time reaps the harvest of a bleak despair— 
God’s curse consumes them there. 


IIt. 


Here jovial children play 
Beneath the latest vine-leaves ; innocent kings, 
And blissful queens—on them the matron Day, 
Like a sweet mother, drops her kisses light ; 
The very clouds some secret joy makes bright— 
And round us clings and clings 
With Ariel arms, the season’s influence rare— 
Heaven’s heart beats near us here. 


IV. 


Tere Love bemoans its lost, 
Countless as sea-side sands; all joys of life 
Rest locked and stirless in the blood-red frost ; 
Ye drums roll out, shrill clarions peal your parts! 
Ye cannot drown the wail of broken hearts, 
Nor still that spiritual strife 
Which thrills through Victory’s voice its death-notes drear— 
Dear Christ, soothe, save them there / 
Pact H. Hayvse. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


LMOST all the suburban districts of 
New York, where there are much ac- 


tivity and growth, exhibit a singular deficiency | 


of taste on the part of the enterprising peo- 
ple erecting the new buildings and laying out 
the new streets. The new settlements, in 
New Jersey and Long Island especially, are 
established on wide, treeless plains, and con- 
sist of over-ornamented, cheaply-pretentious 
houses, scattered about the barren, level 
fields, with pretty much the effect a number 
of toy-houses would have set out on the green 
surface of a billiard-table. They appear like 
regiments of dressed-up houses out on parade, 
very ostentatious in their gay decorations, and 
impertinently intrusive upon the quiet of the 
scene. They have such a bran-new, “ sweet- 
pretty” look in their bright paint and gay 
blinds, that one wonders whether they would 
not melt or wash away in the first rain-storm. 
Thrust forward abruptly from the background 
of level plains, without the slightest idea on 
the part of their builders of harmonizing them 
with the landscape, either in form or color, 
they are to the instructed art-sense simply 
abominable impertinences. They are like so 
many architectural casters and pepper-boxes, 
fantastic in shape, ugly with tasteless orna- 
mentation, and vulgarly obtrusive on every- 
body’s attention. The idea that a country- 
house should form a part of a landscape, and 
not an excrescence upon it; that it should be 
modest, simple, and coy, as it were, within its 
screen of shrubbery—is a sentiment the spir- 


ited and enterprising gentlemen who extem- | 


porize these suburban settlements have no 
conception of. 


earnest, in nearly all our modern rural archi- 
tecture, and one is reminded continually of 


mance’ where he tells us that the modern 
cottage “is so like a plaything that it seems 
as if real joy or sorrow could have no scope 
within.” True taste, it seems to us, must 


look with repugnance upon houses set out in | 
pug 

a glare of new paint, seemingly more like | 

gilded cages than houses, having no sugges- | 


tion of earnestness, no mellowness, no breadth, 
but possessing a flimsy, pinchbeck elegance, 
that imposes upon the uncultivated only. 


Our rural environs are populated rapidly, and | 
all along the railway-lines leading from New | 


York there is evidence of great activity. Entire 
new villages spring up, and older towns spread 
out their boundaries in all directions. But it is 
a striking pity that a little cultivation and taste 
cannot govern and direct this spirit of enter- 
prise. 
us for the painted, the pretty, the gay, the 
loud, but little conception of harmony, of fit- 
ness, of artistic keeping. The idea, for in- 
stance, that a country-house should be to the 
landscape an harmonious part, and not an ob- 
truded feature, is seemingly never understood. 
A good many people in New York are anxious 
to secure rural homes, and this desire is 
Operated upon very extensively by land-spec- 
ulators and others. But the rude and unat- 


tractive manner in which the rural sections | 
are laid out and developed must prevent peo- | 


| ple of taste from removing tothem. The last 
| thing a man of refinement could endure would 

be a great, showy, cheaply-ornamented house, 
| set down in a treeless waste of grass, with a 
| dusty road for a boundary on one side, and a 
circumscribed picket-fence for the other sides. 
| Really picturesque situations are undoubtedly 
| few, and it is often necessary to utilize the 
| plains in the vicinity of a great city. But in 
doing so there are styles of architecture that 
can be adopted which will give attractiveness 
to a building, however treeless or bare may be 
the situation. The difficulty with the sub- 
urban homes that we have referred to is not 
merely that they are set out on bald plains, 
but that their style of construction renders 
them, even in these situations, unnecessarily 
staring and vulgar. A low, brown, simple, 
stone house, for instance, will look well any- 
where, while the fantastic houses recently in 
fashion need the screen of trees to modify 
and soften their loud and intrusive style. 
Taste and knowledge can give elegance and 
attractiveness to almost any locality, while 
ignorance and vulgar pretension are always de- 
testable, whether exhibited on the mountains 
or the plains, in the town or the country. 


In their well-founded admiration for 
the great statesman to whom Germany may 
soon owe the empire and permanent unity, 
his grateful countrymen have more than once 





There is too much of the fan- | 
tastic, and too little of the homely and the | 


There is a singular appreciation with | 
| in public matters of importance. 


praised him as the best of diplomats, because 


| as a Christian, manly great, he has deceived 


the world by his truthfulness! It is well 
known that this was the theory of an older 
master of statecraft in the service of the 
same monarchy, who used to advise beginners 
in diplomacy always to tell the truth, because, 
then, they would be sure never to be believed. 
In the case of Bismarck, however, this policy 
is claimed to be more than the result of 
worldly wisdom ; it is ascribed to his strong 


. . | religious convictions, and, as a proof of this 
that passage in Hawthorne’s “ Blithedale Ro- | e : P 


assertion, the following characteristic letter is 
quoted, which, though of several years’ stand- 


| ing, is not without interest even now : 


“* BERLIN. December 26, 1865. 

“Dear A : Although my time is much 
occupied, I cannot deny myself the privilege 
of replying to an accusation which, i doubt 
not, was made in all honesty of heart, espe- 
cially as it was accompanied by an invocation 
of the name of Christ. I am sincerely sorry 
if I offend faithful believers, but I am also 
quite sure that this cannot be avoided by men 
in my position. Ido not mean to deny that, 
in the hostile camp of my political opponents, 
there are, no doubt, numerous Christians, who 
are far ahead of me on the road to salvation, 
and with whom I yet have to contend in matters 
which belong to our common earthly interests. 
Ican only repeat your own words: ‘ Nothing 
that is done or left undone remains unknown 
Where is 





the man who, in such a position, does not oc- | 


easionally give offence, justly or wrongly?’ I 


will grant even more, for your reference to the | 
publicity of the acts of men like myself is not | 


quite correct. Would to God that I had to an- 
swer for no other sins but such as the world 


knows ; there are many for which I can hope 


| to be forgiven only through the blood of our | “ 
m ; | tudes of men, these over-educated, “silent 


Saviour! 


‘As a statesman, I am even less resolute 
| tidiousness, and that spirit of severe depre- 


than I ought to be ; and in my feelings at least 
often almost timid, because, in the great ques- 


tions which I have to decide, that clearness of 
judgment is rarely to be attained which alone 
warrants a perfect trust in God. Those who 
call me a reckless politician, do me grievous 
wrong ; they ought at least first to examine 
their own consciences on the same battle-field. 

** As to the affair of Virchow, Iam beyond 
the age in which we accept advice in such mat- 
ters from flesh and blood; if I enter with all 
my heart into a great question, I do it in full 
faith, and this faith I draw from a long, pain- 
ful struggle with my own heart, and from hon- 
est, humble prayer to God. No word of man, 
even if he should be a friend in the Lord and 
a minister of His Church, can shake that 
faith ! 

** As to attendance on church, it is not true 
that I ‘never enter the house of God.’ For 
seven months I have either been absent from 
home or sick; who, therefore, can have ob- 
served my absences? I grant readily that I 
ought to be more frequently at church, but the 
neglect has been due not so much to want of 
time as to regard for my health, especially dur- 
ing the winter. Iam quite willing to account 
for such absences to those who believe them- 
selves called upon to sit in judgment on me; 
you yourself will believe me without my giv- 
ing you medical details. 

““You perceive, from the minuteness with 
which I answer your questions, that I accept 
your letter as well meant, and that I desire in 
no wise to exalt myself above those who con- 
fess the same faith with myself. But I expect 
that your friendship and your own Christian 
experience will prompt you hereafter to recom- 


/ mend caution and forbearance to those who 


judge me; we are all of us in want of these 
two virtues. Hoping as I do that, among the 
large number of sinners who are without glory 
before God, I also may be supported by His 
staff, and by my humble faith, amid the dan- 
gers and doubts of my public position, this 
confidence shall nevertheless not make me slow 
to listen to the remonstrances of alarmed 
friends, nor angry with heartless and haughty 
judges. In haste, yours, 
“Von Bismarck.” 


Emerson, in his “ English Traits,” 
tells us that England is full of “a great, silent 
crowd of thorough-bred Grecians,” who prune 
the orations and point the pens of its orators 
and writers, but who,“ unless of impulsive 
nature, are indisposed from writing or speak- 
ing by the fulness of their minds and the se- 
verity of their tastes.” An education which 
paralyzes the energies, and converts those 
powers of mind which should be creative into 
qualities that are purely negative and critical, 
may well need analysis and revision at the 
hands of society. That an educational dis- 
cipline too purely critical has the effect de- 
scribed by Emerson cannot well be doubted. 
Some powerful and impulsive natures over- 
come this repression, but a majority of men, 
trained in a school of fastidiousness rather 
than in one of performance, must necessarily 
soon have their standards so far above their 
power of creation, as to render them unwilling 
to attempt in any direction that implies a 
chance of failure. Where half-educated men 
rush in with eagerness, and, by virtue of their 
courage, their unsuppressed sympathies, and 
their freedom of utterance, control multi- 


Greeks,” with their doubts, their critical fas- 


ciation which characterizes men of exclusive 
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critical turn, permit their “native hue of 
resolution ” to be “sicklied o’er with the pale 
east of thought.” There comes a time in 
every man’s life when the chance of failure is 
more powerful than the hope of success, but 
when education anticipates this mature critical 
fulness, when it converts young men who should 
be doers into premature doubters and depre- 
ciators, itrather transcends its purpose. Time, 
experience, age, disappointment, will all do 
enough to deaden our impulses and chill our 
imagination, without education stepping in 
to do their work prematurely. A poet who 
begins with too acute a judgment, a painter 
who has at the start an over-sensitive keen- 
ness of depreciation, an orator whose tastes 
are at first exacting and repressive, will each 
be discouraged and almost paralyzed by a 
judgment that so outstrips performance. One 
must not see too well or too far at the be- 
ginning. A little blindness, a little self-con- 
fidence, a little ignorance of his own defects, 
will be necessary if a man is to have the hope 
and the courage to carry him forward. The 
creative age in every literature has preceded 
the critical age ; and the creative age in every 
man’s life must precede somewhat the critical 
period. The strong impulses and excessive 
energies of youth will mature into chastened 
power, but the repressed and chilled aspira- 
tions of youth promise only sterility. We can 
easier, and it were better, forgive the ex- 
cesses of impulse than to encourage that spirit 
of hypercriticism which checks all perform- 
ance and fills the world with cynics. 


We quoted in our Miscellany, a few 
weeks ago, Mr. Halliwell’s announcement that 
he has made a discovery of a series of docu- 
ments that reveal “the long-hidden mystery 
of the Globe and Blackfriars Theatres.” 
Shakespeare, he has discovered, was never a 
proprietor of either theatre, but his sole in- 
terest in them consisted in a participation, as 
an actor, in the receipts of “what is called 
the house.” And he says: “This technical 
expression I do not recollect to have met with 
elsewhere, and it is at present a tiresome ob- 
stacle to the complete understanding of the 
position held by the great dramatist.” And 
he adds: “‘ Any one who can explain it would 
confer a real obligation. Does the phrase 
still linger in the theatrical vocabulary?” It 
is surprising that Mr. Halliwell, an archeolo- 
gist, perhaps better acquainted than any other 
living man with the obsolete words and dis- 
used phrases of by-gone ages, should be so 
entirely ignorant of a technicality in common 
use, and familiar not only to all actors, but to 
all frequenters of the theatre. “The receipts 
of the house” is a technical expression, in 
theatrical parlance, which means simply the 
amount of money accruing from the repre- 
sentation on any evening. “Stars” very 
often receive one-half or some other propor- 
tion of the “ receipts of the house” as their 
compensation, and strolling companies in 
England often are organized on the plan of 
dividing these receipts among the members. 
If, then, the documents discovered by Mr. 
Halliwell are authentic, the Globe and Black- 
friars Theatres must have been conducted on 


what is now known as the “ codperative sys- | 


tem,” and Shakespeare, as one of the com- 


pany, received his share of the profits in com- | 





mon with his brother players. All this is 
very simple, and the only wonder is that Mr. 
Halliwell should have been ignorant of so 
common a phrase, the meaning of which could 
have been explained for him by any candle- 
snuffer of Drury Lane or Covent Garden. 


—— Our private advices from Paris in- 
form us that the French statisticians estimate 
the money-value of the damage occasioned by 
the German invasion at not less than one hun- 
dred dollars per acre. This includes, of 
course, the loss of crops, of horses, cattle, 
sheep, and other stock, and the necessary 
neglect of ploughing and sowing the land. 
As the Germans now occupy a surface of 
more than ten million acres, the consequent 
loss to France is at least a thousand million 
dollars. But even this enormous sum sinks 
into insignificance compared with the fright- 
ful loss of life and the infliction of suffering, 
not only on those who have died, but on 
those who survive and lie in hospitals, shat- 
tered by shot and shell, and maimed for life, 
and on those perhaps yet more to be pitied 
whose beloved protectors and supporters have 
been swept away. And all this misery, all 
this devastation, has been brought about by 
the cruel ambition of a few hard-hearted and 
vainglorious individuals, whose own lives and 
limbs have not been exposed to dangers, and 
whose private fortunes are secure in any 
event. ; 





Scientific Hotes. 


SAINT-VINCENT ERSKINE, the son 
e of the colonial secretary of Natal, had 
recently the good fortune to discover the mouth 


of the Limpopo, which has hitherto been a sub- | 


ject of disagreement among geographers, the 
upper reaches of this large African river being 
well known, while the lower were only partially 
explored. The principal motive that impelled 
M. Erskine to prosecute his hazardous journey 
was the assertion of a celebrated German trav- 
eller that between the Limpopo and the Zam- 
beze there existed many traces of the workings 
of ancient gold-fields, and that he had every 
reason to believe that the whole surrounding 
country was in the highest degree auriferous. 
The journey lasted four months, during which 
M. Erskine ascertained that the river Limpopo, 
at the point where it falls into the Indian 
Ocean, measures three hundred yards in 
breadth, the action of the sea being visible, at 
a distance of three miles above its mouth, in 
a succession of short waves which form a sort 
of bar. There is also a large lagoon, shut in 
on all sides by dry sand-banks, except at a 
single point traversed by a natural canal, meas- 
uring one hundred yards in length, connecting 
it with the river. M. Erskine took an obser- 
vation of the altitude of the sun at midday, 
and found that the river was situated twenty- 
five degrees twenty-five minutes south; but, 
having unfortunately been compelled to aban- 
don his instruments, it was impossible for him 
to determine the exact degree of longitude. 
The important point gained for geography is, 
that the whole extent of the river, from its 
source to its estuary, can now be correcily in- 
dicated. M. Erskine’s account of the aurifer- 
ous nature of the territory explored in many 
points agrees with the report of the German 
savant, so that his journey may result in the 
opening up of new gold-fields in the south of 
Africa. 








Certain wasps are in the habit of providing 
their larve with the bodies of other insects for 
food. But the genus sphex has a still more re- 
markable habit. If the larve were fed with 
dead bodies, it would be necessary to procure 
them a daily supply, or their bodies would 
putrefy and be unfit for food. But the spher 
has hit upon a plan of supplying its young 
with a store of fresh meat, preserved after a 
method of its own. It seizes on larve or per- 
fect insects, and inserts its powerful sting into 
their thoracic ganglia; by this means it para- 
lyzes without destroying them. It then places 
them, one by one, in holes in the earth, and 
there lays its eggs in the midst of them; then 
it shuts the door, and the larve, when they 
are hatched, feed on the living bodies of the 
creatures thus prepared for them. Supposing 
these insects to preserve their feeling and 
sense, this proceeding presents an ingenuity 
of torture worthy the imagination of a Dante. 


The Rev. Father Secchi has published a work 
entitled ‘‘ The Sun,’’ which contains the results 
of his most recent investigations concerning 
the eomposition of that celestial body, in which 
he exhibits an exposé of the principal modern 
discoveries regarding its structure, and other 
numerous details regarding its influence on the 
universe, and the laws that regulate it, which 
are in the highest degree interesting to al] 
lovers of science. The following are the heads 
of the different chapters into which this re- 
markable work is divided: General Aspect of 
the Sun, its Spots, and their Principal Laws; 
New Method of taking Observations ; General 
Structure of Solar Spots; the Proper Move- 
ment of the Spots; the Rotation of the Sun; 
Solar Atmosphere ; Phenomena observed dur- 
ing Eclipses ; Protuberances ; Spectral Analy- 
sis ef Solar Light; Solar Temperature ; Solar 
Radiations ; the Sun the Centre of Force ; the 
Sun and Stars. 


A peculiar tree, called the tallow-tree, grows 
in China, the fruit of which contains a seed 
covered with a white, solid, fatty matter, which 
the natives convert into candles. It is pro- 
posed to introduce this tree into South Carolina, 
the south of France, and Algeria, where there 
is every prospect of its being successfully cul- 
tivated. In China it forms vast forests, and 
gives rise to a considerable branch of local 
commerce. The Government of British India 
has introduced it throughout the different re- 
gions of the Peninsula, it now being ascertained 
that it grows equally as well in the Punjaub and 
the northwest provinces as in China. The 
fatty matter produced by the tree favorably 
compares with the finest tallow, and, when 
manufactured into candles, burns with a clear 
white flame of great brilliancy, and emits 
neither smoke nor disagreeable odor. 


In the ancient tombs and monuments of 
Egypt, butchers are frequently represented 
sharpening their instruments on round pieces 
of metal of blue color which, in ancient times, 
typified iron or steel, as red designed bronze. 
The ancient Arabs used iron in prehistori¢ 
times. In the ancient Scandinavian tombs in 
Denmark, swords and knives have been found 
with gold or copper blades and iron handles 
and edges, which demonstrate that those tombs 
belong to an extremely remote period when 
iron was still the rarest and most precious 
metal. 


A new explosive matter, called dualine, has 
been invented by M. Nobert, the celebrated 
inventor of dynamite. The new substance, 
dualine, is composed of a mixture of nitrate of 
ammonia and very fine sawdust, acted upon 
by nitro-sulphuric acid. It is said that this 
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product is not decomposed by the accidental 
contact of acids, and that neither cold nor heat 
in the slightest degree alters any of its prop- 
erties. When disengaged, it burns without 
exploding, and while detonating it discharges 
no noxious gases. 


Mr. James Thomson, of Glasgow, lately 
conceived the happy idea of sawing a number 
of translucid fossils into thin fragments, and 
giving them the highest polish of which they 
are susceptible. He thus is enabled to repro- 
duce the figures by a photographic process, 
and to obtain rigorously exact proofs, repre- 
senting the internal organization of animals 
admirably preserved in a fossil state for an un- 
known number of centuries. 


A scientific writer in an English paper, in 
alluding to the commonly-accepted theory that 
forests of leafy trees promote rainfall, states 
that there are certain kinds of trees, especially 
among the Pinus tribe, that exert a desiccating 
influence on the soil, drying up marshes as the 
new growth advances. The fact, if it be one, 
might be turned to account in marshy and 
malarious districts. 





War Hotes, 


Bismarck to King William. 


OUNT BISMARCK addressed the follow- 
ing statement from Donchery, under date 
of the 2d ult., to the King of Prussia : 

“After I had yesterday evening attended 
here, in accordance with your majesty’s com- 
mands, to take part in the negotiations con- 
cerning the capitulation, these negotiations 
were interrupted till about one o’clock at 
night, in consequence of our acceding to a re- 
quest for some time for consideration which 
General Wimpffen made after General von 
Moltke had declared decisively that no other 
condition would be accepted but that of a sur- 
render by the French army, and that the bom- 
bardment would be recommenced at nine 
o'clock in the morning if the capitulation had 
not by that time been completed. 

“Early to-day, about six o’clock in the 
morning, General Reille was announced to me. 
He informed me that the emperor wished to 
see me, and that he was already on his way 
hither from Sedan. The general immediately 
returned to announce to his majesty that I was 
following him; and shortly after, somewhere 
about half-way between here and Sedan, near 
Frenois, I found myself in presence of the 
emperor. His majesty, with three superior 
officers, was in an open carriage, and besides 
this there were several other officers on horse- 
back, among whom Generals Castelnau, Reille, 
and Moskowa, who appesred to be wounded in 
the foot, and Vaubert, were personally known 
tome. When I came to the carriage I dis- 
mounted, and, going up to his majesty, asked 
him what were his commands. The emperor 
immediately expressed a wish to see your ma- 
jesty, being apparently under the impression 
that your majesty was in Donchery. After I 
had replied that your majesty was at that mo- 
ment in the headquarters at Vendresse, three 
miles distant, the emperor asked if your ma- 
Jesty had appointed a place to which he should 
next proceed, ana, eventually, what was my 
opinion on the matter. I replied that I had 
come hither in complete ignorance, and that 
the locality was unknown to me ; and I offered 
for his accommodation the house I occupied in 
Donchery, which I was ready to leave at once. 
The emperor accepted the offer, and directed 
his steps to Donchery. About one hundred 





yards, however, from the bridge leading into 
the town, he stopped before a laborer’s house, 
rather lonely in its situation, and asked if he 
could not descend from his carriage there. I 
secured the house through Count Bismark- 
Bohlen, councillor of legation, who had in 
the interval come up to me; and after we had 
been informed that it was narrow and poorly 
accommodated, but free from the wounded, 
the emperor descended from the carriage and 
requested me to follow, him inside. There, in 
a very small room, which contained one table 
and two chairs, I had about an hour’s conver- 
sation with the emperor. 

‘“* His majesty principally expressed a wish 
to obtain more favorable terms of capitulation 
for the army. I completely declined to negoti- 
ate on this matter with his majesty, while the 
purely military questions were to be settled be- 
tween Generals von Moltke and Wimpffen. 
On the other hand, I asked his majesty whether 
he was inclined to enter into negotiations for 
peace, The emperor replied that, as prisoner, 
he was not now in a position to do so; and 
when I further asked through whom his views 
in relation to the Government of France were 
now to be learned, his majesty referred to the 
government tken established in Paris. 

** After this point, of which we could not 
safely form an opinion from the letter of yes- 
terday from the emperor to your majesty, had 
been cleared up, I recognized, and I did not 
conceal the fact from the emperor, that the 
situation to-day, as yesterday, presented no 
other practical bearing but the military one; 
and I drew attention to the paramount neces- 
sity to us of having in our hands through the 
capitulation of Sedan, before all things, a ma- 
terial pledge of the confirmation to us of the 
military advantages we had gained. I had al- 
ready, on the previous evening, with General 
von Moltke, discussed on every side the ques- 
tion whether it would be possible, without in- 
jury to the interest of Germany, to offer con- 
ditions more favorable to the sense of 
honor of an army which had fought so well 
than those already insisted upon. After due 
deliberation, we were both compelled to ad- 
here decisively to a negative answer to this 
question. When, therefore, General von 
Moltke, who meantime had come out of the 
town, went to your majesty te lay before you 
the wishes of the emperor, it was not, as your 
majesty knows, to speak in their favor. The 
emperor went out into the open air, and in- 
vited me to sit beside him before the door of 
the house. His majesty asked me if it was not 
practicable to let the French army cross the 
Belgian frontier, that it might be there dis- 
armed and interned. I had already discussed 
this contingency also with General von Moltke 
on the previous evening, and, for reasons al- 
ready alluded to, I could not enter intoa prom- 
ise of this compromise. In reference to the 
political situation, I, on my part, took no ini- 
tiative, nor the emperor either—only in so far 
as he lamented the misfortunes of the war, and 
declared that he himself had not wished for the 
war, but that he had been compelled to make 
it by the pressure of French public opinion. 

“ By inquiries in the town, and in particu- 
lar through reconnoitrings by officers of the 
general staff, it was made known, somewhere 
between nine and ten o’clock, that the Chateau 
Bellevue at Frenois was given up for the re- 
ception of the emperor, and was unoccupied by 
the wounded. I announced this to his majesty 
in this form—I mentioned Frenois as the place 
which I would propose to your majesty as the 
place of meeting ; and I, therefore, suggested 
to the emperor whether he ought not to go 
there immediately, as a delay inside the small 
laborer’s house was unsuitable to him, and he, 





perhaps, was in want of some repose. His 
majesty readily agreed to the suggestion, and 
I conducted the emperor, preceded by a guard 
of honor of your majesty’s regiment of body 
guards, to the Chateau Bellevue, where mean- 
time the remainder of the suite and the equi- 
page of the emperor, whose arrival there out 
of the town ought to be considered uncertain, 
had come from Sedan. General Wimpffen had 
also arrived, and with him, while waiting for 
the return of General von Moltke, General 
Podbielski resumed the conversation in refer- 
ence to the negotiations for capitulation, which 
had been broken off on the previous day, in 
presence of Lieutenant von Verdy and the 
chief of General Wimpffen’s staff. 1 was just 
taking part in the introduction of these nego- 
tiations by laying before them the political and 
moral aspect of the situation, as affected by 
what the emperor said to me, when I received 
from Rittmeister, Count of Noslitz, on the or- 
der of General von Moltke, the information 
that your majesty would not see the emperor 
until after the completion of the capitulation of 
the army. This announcement extinguished 
on both sides the hope that any other condi- 
tions than those already offered would be 
agreed to. 

“TI rode after this to Chénery to see your 
majesty, that I might announce to you the po- 
sition of affairs. I met on the way General 
von Moltke, with the text of the capitulation 
as approved by your majesty, wiich, after we 
entered Frenois, was, without controversy, ac- 
cepted and signed. The conduct of General 
Wimpffen, like that of the other French gener- 
als on the preceding night, was very dignified, 
and this brave officer could not refrain from 
expressing to me his pain at being called upon 
forty-eight hours after his arrival from Africa, 
and half a day after his receiving the com- 
mand, to sign his name to a capitulation so 
fatal tothe French army. But the want of 
provisions and ammunition, and the absolute 
impossibility of any further defence, had, he 
said, laid upon him, as a general, the duty of 
sinking his personal feelings, since further 
bloodshed could not make any change in the 
situation. Our agreement to let the officers 
depart on parole was received with lively 
gratitude, as an expression of the intention of 
your majesty to spare the feelings of an army 
which had fought bravely, as far as the de- 
mands of our military and political interests 
would allow. To this feeling General Wim- 
pffen has given emphatic expression in a letter 
in which he has returned General von Moltke 
his thanks forthe considerate manner in which 
the negotiations on his side were conducted. 

“* Count Bismarck.” 


The Siege of Paris. 


The Parisians are as likely to make a gal- 
lant and even as obstinate resistance as any 
town-population in the world, but after a time 
resistance can only be carried on if there is a 
hope that, within a time more or less calculable, 
the misery endured will come to an end. It 
can only come to an end in one of three ways. 
The French army in Paris may by successful 
sorties drive the Germans away ; ora new army 
formed outside Paris may defeat the Germans 
in the field or cut off their communications ; 
or, lastly, the Germans may be obliged to raise 
the siege from want of the means necessary to 
carry it on. None of these possible events 
seem in the least probable. There are, per- 
haps, three hundred thousand raw recruits in 
Paris who will fight admirably under cover, 
and who, if their commanders tell them to go 
out and die, will obey orders, There are only 
about sixty thousand troops of the line, utterly 
demoralized by defeat. It isnot to be expected 
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that troops of either of these classes will suc- 
eeed in driving away the victorious, well-ap- 
pointed, highly-disciplined Germans, who will 
be able to choose and occupy positions of very 
great strength. Where, again, is any army of 
relief to come from? There was some talk, a 
little time ago, of an army being formed at 
Lyons. The reports of the existence of such 
an army have, however, gradually died away, 
and it is now asserted, on authority which has 
generally been found correct, that the army of 
Lyons really consists of three regiments of in- 
fantry. Since the fall of the empire the little 
activity that had begun to be displayed in the 
formation of a new army in the south and 
centre of France, appears to have come to an 
end. The men who might have formed it 
have been all called into Paris. There are, so 
far as is known, no guns, no ammunition, no 
stores, no soldiers, and no generals, for a new 
army capable of facing three hundred thousand 
Germans in the field, or of seriously annoying 
them. If, therefore, the Germans receive a 
continual supply of food, men, and munitions 
of war, and are not driven away by cold or 
sickness, the resistance of Paris must, it would 
seem, have a termination sooner or later; and 
it is reasonable to suppose that, directly the 
Parisians become convinced that capitulation 
is only a matter of so many weeks or days, 
they will think it useless to protract the strug- 
gie, and will bow to fate rather than undergo a 
vast and increasing amount of misery, mental 
and bodily, which they will be aware must be 
unavailing both for themselves and France. 


The Uhlan. 


What the Cossack was to an earlier genera- 
tion of Frenchmen, the ublan is to their de- 
scendants. Mysterious in name and ubiquitous 
m his movements, the blue and yellow horse- 
man, with the heavy revolver in his belt, causes 
at once bewilderment and alarm. Uhlan is 
the Polish word for lancer, and is said to be 
derived from a Tartar root, signifying brave, a 
vestige, perhaps, of Mongolian invasions. 

But the Prussian lancer has nothing non- 
Germanic about him but his name. He is, in 
fact, a thorough Teuton, cool, hardy, intelligent, 
and good-humored, the beau idéal of a modern 
light-cavalry man. The officers speak both 
French and German, and are well acquainted 
with the topography of the country. When 
the armies are on the move, the uhlans are 
thrown out in front and on either flank. They 
mask the movements of their own forces, while 
they pick.up all possible information about the 
enemy. They tear up railways, cut telegraph 
wires, and act as foragers for the main force. 
Mounted on wiry horses, mostly from the east- 
ern provinces, and broken into small detach- 
ments, they are often left for days together to 
their own resources. The officer in command 
acts on his own responsibility. If he succeeds, 
he is employed again, and may hope for speedy 
promotion. If he fails, he is at once recalled, 
and serves for the rest of the campaign with 
the main body of the army. 

The tales told of the enterprise and daring 
developed under the system are almost fabulous. 
Five hundred of these uhlans covered the whole 
line of the frontier during the anxious fortnight 
in which the German forces were being mo- 
bilized, and succeeded in persuading the French 
marshals that they were the advance guard of 
a large force. A party of five took tranquil 
possession of the town of Chalons, awing the 
inhabitants with their revolvers, and coolly 
smoking their pipes while they issued orders 
to prepare supplies for the troops which were 
on their way. At Haguenau, Nancy, Bar-le- 
Duce, resistance was in like manner crushed by 





sheer audacity. At once bold and wary, reck- 
less of their lives, but careful to avoid unneces- 
sary encounters, they are the eyes of the army ; 
and the marvellous precision with which the 
operations of the campaign have been conducted 
is due, in great measure, to the active intelli- 
gence of the uhlans. 


A Republic in France. 


For the third time within a period of eighty 
years France has abjured monarchy and de- 
clared herself to be a republic. Thrice have 
the Bourbons failed to keep the throne, and 
thrice the Bonapartes. That both families 
should have been given repeated opportunities 
of winning the affection and respect of a sen- 
sitive and sagacious people attests more strong- 
ly than a thousand legislative declarations that 
no mere sentimental or theorizing antipathy to 
kingcraft has pervaded the mass of the nation. 
Its last establishment was effected, indeed, by 
force and fraud unblushingly combined ; but 
universal suffrage, when appealed to, seemed to 
confirm the self-election of Napoleon III. ; and 
after eighteen years’ experience six million 
votes ratified the original plcbiscite, and, for the 
rest of our lives, appeared to dismiss the pos- 
sibility of arepublic. This was less than four 
months ago, yet within that interval the ablest 
monarch of his time has been tacitly compelled 
to forego, first his supreme direction of the 
army, and then that of civil affairs. He has 
been fain to shun the reproach and ridicule of 
Paris by remaining, though an invalid, with 
the constantly-shifting camp of his general, 
there to be at last compelled to capitulate at 
discretion to a rival sovereign. Monarchy in 
the person of Napoleon III. has not merely 
been unfortunate ; it has utterly and hopelessly 
failed. Loss in battles, loss of territory, and 
loss of personal freedom, have befallen many 
princes of high as well as low degree, without 
entailing banishment or deposition. The war 
has not been of their making, or they have 
shown themselves more prepared to enter upon 
it than capable of waging life-and-death strug- 
gles with honor and increase of renown even 
in defeat. But the melancholy upshot of the 
present sanguinary contest is, that it was re- 
solved on without necessity, begun without 
adequate preparation, fought without plan or 
skill, and lost by the most humiliating surren- 
der recorded in history. Other governments 
have failed in their designs, have been worsted, 
humbled, and led captive; but there is no in- 
stance that we can recall of a monarch, sur- 
rounded by eighty thousand men, laying down 
his arms after a six-weeks’ fight, within a hun- 
dred miles of his capital; not because he was 
surprised by the foe and forsaken by friends, 
but simply because he was outnumbered, out- 
generalled, and in every way ‘‘outdone” by 
an enemy whom he had wantonly provoked. 
Incapacity like this must seal the fate of per- 
sonal government under any form. Its intel- 
lectual enemies are disposed to dispense with 
the trouble of arguing about its incapacity, for 
the fact stands self-proven. Personal govern- 
ment, with all the odds in its favor, has com- 
mitted felo-de-se. In the midst of profound 
peace it went forth to war, and has been driven 
back in a few weeks to seek refuge in vain. It 
has involved in its ruin villages, towns, prov- 
inces, the military honor of the country, and 
multitudes of her bravest sons. In forty days 
it has inflicted more harm and misery on 


France than years of the best government can | 


repair. This is the case for the republic; a 
ease which it is no wonder that the citizens of 
Paris should have deemed irresistible—deceived 
and deserted, blindfolded and betrayed, as 
they have been. 








The Attitude of Russia. 


The Pali Mall Gazette, of September 12th, 
prints the following letter from St. Petersburg, 
dated September Ist: 

“The press here has become somewhat 
lukewarm of late in its advocacy of France, 
and in this it faithfully reflects the feeling in 
official circles, though in general society the 
French cause inspires as much sympathy as 
ever. The government organs no longer speak 
of the possibility of Russia becoming actively 
involved in the war; her interference, they say, 
should be limited to the exercise of her moral 
influence on the belligerents. The cause of 
this change of tone is, I have reason to believe, 
that the Russian army is totally unprepared for 
a war with such a formidable power as Germany 
has now proved herself to be. 

‘* There are not more than forty or fifty thou- 
sand breech-loaders available for the troops; 
the artillery is far from being complete, and the 
intendance is in a state of total disorganization. 
The intervention of Russia will, therefore, for 
the present at least, be only a diplomatic one. 
The press of St. Petersburg and Moscow strong- 
ly condemn the plan of annexing Alsace and 
Lorraine to Germany, on the ground that to 
annex a country against the will of its inhabit- 
ants is an act of barbarism unworthy of a great 
and enlightened nation. This argument does 
not come with a very good grace from the 
rulers of Poland; and, indeed, it is merely a 
cover for the Prussophobia which now pervades 
all political circles here. 

‘* What the Russians fear is not so much 
the loss of the Baltic provinces—which it would 
be very difficult for Prussia to conquer, and 
still more to hold, on account of their geo- 
graphical position—as the advance of Germany 
to the Vistula. The Russo-Prussian frontier 
is at present completely open, and now that 
Germany is no longer Russia’s vassal, but her 
rival, the great military strategists at Berlin 
will, it is thought, not fail to see the necessity 
of some strong natural boundary to protect the 
Germans against a sudden attack from their 
jealous neighbor. 

“The dread of war arising from this ques- 
tion is very general here, and the Russian di- 
plomatists are therefore doing their utmost to 
stop the present struggle before France is ut- 
terly exhausted, so that at some future time 
they may be able to claim her assistance against 
the common enemy. A rapprochement with 
France would further have the advantage of 
leaving Russia free to pursue her designs in the 
East, and also of removing a fruitful source of 
disturbance among her Polish subjects by de- 
priving them of the hope of French support. 
These ideas have produced a reluctance in the 
Russian statesmen to enter into a common ac- 
tion with England in the present struggle. It 
is supposed that England would object to the 
revocation of the treaty of Paris, and throw 
other obstacles in the way of Russia’s designs 
in the East, while France, in her present help- 
less state, would consent to every thing if Rus- 
sia would only prevent her dismemberment.” 


The Tranquil Infant. 


Louis Napoleon’s dispatch to the empress 
describing the “‘ tranquillity ”’ of the little prince 
at Saarbriick, at which ‘“‘the soldiers wept,” 
was a silly thing, but recent disclosures seem 
to prove its falsity. The World has a letter 
from Hastings, describing the meeting of the 
empress and her child. The writer says he 
writes ‘from special information,” when he 
says that, in the conversation between the two, 
‘the child’s horror of the scenes he had passed 
through on the battle-field was most decidedly 
manifested, and he showed an acuteness of dis- 
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tress that seemed the premonitory symptoms 
of convulsions when the empress proposed 
that he should at once return to Germany with 
herself to share the captivity of his father. 
‘Not-to the battles, mamma, not to the bat- 
tles,’ he exclaimed more than once, and the 
empress in vain endeavored to reassure him by 
stating that his father was now quite beyond 
the sounds and the sights which had inspired 
his youthful imagination with so much terror.” 
How much more probable this is than the story 
telegraphed by the emperor, which made this 
child of fourteen a hardened, indifferent, cold- 
hearted man of experience and blood ! 


Alsace and Lorraine. 


The North-German Correspondent (semi- 
official) says: ‘* We are informed, from a good 
source, that, when peace has been once signed 
with France on the basis of the cession of El- 
sass and Lothringen—an event which, in spite 
of French gasconading, cannot be far distant— 
it has been decided that these two appendages 
of the old German empire, instead of being 
broken up and apportioned among different 
states, are to form a border territory, covering 
and protected by Germany in géneral, and gov- 
erned, as far as possible, in a judicial and 
economical point of view, according to their 
existing customs and institutions. 
tresses of Metz and Strasbourg will, naturally, 
be garrisoned by German troops, but the pop- 
ulation of the two provinces will, for the pres- 
ent, be dispensed from service in the German 
army, nor will they be represented in the 
Reichstag. The formation of a German out- 
lying territory as a protection against the fili- 
bustering designs of France, is of course only 
a provisional measure, intended to remain in 
force till the inhabitants, mindful of their old 
history and lineage, have again heartily thrown 
in their lot with German kinsmen. This plan 
is based on the national and political interests 
of Germany, which is resolved to put a stop, 
once for all, to French aggression, and ter- 


minate the long-continued efforts of France to | 
impose her ‘ protectorate’ on the South Ger- | 
man States—in other words, to make them her | 


vassals,”’ 


The Captive Emperor. 


The Indépendance Belge publishes some 
particulars respecting the Emperor Napoleon: 
“The emperor,”’ the writer says, “* enjoys com- 
plete liberty of action. He walks or drives when- 
ever he pleases. He is generally accompanied 
by the Princes de la Moskowa and Murat. He 
often walks beyond that portion of the park 
from which the public is excluded, and does 
not seem to care to withdraw himself from the 
gaze of the curious, who are, indeed, few in 
number. I had an opportunity of seeing him 
for some time, and close at hand. I scarcely 
recognized him. He looked thirty years older 
than when I last saw him, five years ago. His 
swollen face, of a yellow and bilious hue, his 
lustreless, wearied eyes, without sparkle, with- 
out change in their glance ; his few stiff, almost 
mechanical movements, produce a sad and pain- 
ful effect. His countenance is remarkable for 
complete want of expression. It gives the idea 
of depression, amounting to apathetic stupor. 
The emperor goes to bed late, and gets up very 
early. Lights are seen in his bedroom after 
midnight, and between four and five o’clock in 
the morning he takes his first walk in the gar- 
den. Does he suffer from sleeplessness? Na- 
poleon and his generals seem to appreciate the 
tragic gravity of the situation, but the subaltern 
officers of his household do not appear to un- 
derstand it at all. They smoke and joke with 
all comers as if they were accompanying a 


prosperous master on a pleasure-trip turough 
Germany.”’ 
Count de Flahault. 


The Count de Flahault, one of the most 
devoted adherents of the Bonaparte dynasty, 
died at Paris on Friday, the day on which the 
emperor surrendered. The count was born in 
1785, fought at Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, and 
Wagram, and held the rank of general of divi- 
sion at Leipsic. At the abdication of 1814 he 


| recognized the Provisional Government, but 


on the reappearance of Napoleon from Elba 


| again joined him, and fought by his side at 





The for- 





Waterioo. On the Restoration he retired to 
Switzerland, and subsequently to England, 
where he married, in 1817, the daughter of 
Lord Keith, whom she subsequently succeeded 
in her own right. The revolution of 1830 re- 
stored to Count de Flahault his peerage and 
his rank in the French army. In 1831 he was 
named ambassador plenipotentiary at Berlin, 
and in 1841 he became ambassador at Vienna, 
a post which he filled until the downfall of the 
Orleans dynasty. He was created a senator 
by the emperor in 1853, and appointed ambas- 
sador to the court of St. James at the close of 
1860, in which post he was succeeded by Baron 
Gros in 1862. His eldest daughter became 
Marchioness of Lansdowne, having been mar- 
ried to the fourth marquis in 1843. 


Prince Napoleon. 

The Italian papers devote themselves assid- 
uously to chronicling the sayings of Prince 
Napoleon during his recent visit. According 
to one journal, the prince, in conversation with 
“a high personage,” thus expressed himself: 
‘“* Clericalism is the ruin of modern states. I 
have always told my imperial cousin so; he 
wouldn’t believe me, and to-day he is more of 
an exile than a monarch. Let Italy be wise 
enough to take advantage of the favorable oc- 
easion which presents itself; let her break 
altogether with priestcraft, occupy Rome, and 
proclaim from the capitol liberty of conscience, 
the sovereignty of reason, and the emancipa- 
tion of the people enslaved by the Jesuits.” 


Quick Work. 

One of the Turcos, made prisoner at Weis- 
senburg, informed his captors that he had come 
from Africa with his regiment on the very day 
of the battle. An hour after his arrival he was 
in the hands of the enemy, and the next morn- 
ing he breakfasted in Frankfort! This was 
certainly ‘seeing life’-—perhaps rather more 
than was altogether agreeable. 


According to a Berlin correspondent, the 
French prisoners in Germany received the 
news of Napoleon’s dethronement with great 
satisfaction. 





Miscellany. 


Inverted Relations. 


a_rexe of muscular Christianity and the 
prevalence of athletic sports, there still 
exists in England such a thing as an effeminate 
man; the man with whom his mother seems 
to have made a mistake, and whose feminality 
of nature unfits him for any of the real work 


ofa man. The effeminate man at home—and he | 


likes to be always at home—is mainly remark- 
able for his curiosity and his interference in 
domestic matters. He knows what there is for 
dinner, and has a voice in the ordering there- 
of ; he is often in the kitchen, and continually 
in the nursery, where the nurses learn to dis- 








regard his presence. He has eyes and ears for 
every thing that is very small or very trivial, 
It is he who spies out the dusty corners; he 
who checks the loaves of bread; he who peeps 
behind the blind when the cook talks to the 
baker; he who notes whether the butcher is 
longer in delivering his leg of mutton over the 
area-gate than need be. Suspicious, and con- 
stitutionally timid, he magnifies the fear of 
followers in the pantry and of thieves at the 
plate-chest. It belongs to him to hold sins of 
the senses and the passions in respectable kor- 
ror, and, if his man trips over a glass of wine, 
or if his maid loves with more fervor than wis- 
dom, they have done for themselves with him, 
Heaven itself is not so severe as he against the 
frailties of the flesh in low people; for, like 
women, he thinks conventional vulgarity a sort 
of wickedness, and vice which drops its h’s 
and affects bad tobacco infinitely more vicious 
than that which is remarkable for elegance 
and good-breeding. 

He is careful of his health, of which he fre- 
quently complains, avoids damp and east winds, 
cold, fatigue, and the summer sun; is nervous 
of all epidemics, and is only to be pacified by 
the newest specific, which he invariably tries 
and believes in. The consequence is, that he 
is more or less a valetudinarian, and that he is 
as good as an annuity to the doctor; unless, 
indeed, he is mad enough to fancy himself a 
doctor by the light of Nature and a popular 
hand-book of medicine, when he quacks him- 
self and his household all round, without a 
moment’s misgiving. As a rule, he is more 
parsimonious than generous in his dealings, 
and his wife finds money the most difficult 
thing to be had. He generally pays the bills 
himself, and does a good deal of the marketing ; 
but he may be ostentatious as well as stingy, 
und he is sure to be vain and fond of finery. 
He wears much jewelry, and is particular about 
his waistcoats and shirt-fronts. He is great as 
a connoisseur in ladies’ dress, and, if he is 
good-natured, will design costumes for his 
wife, and himself superintend the fitting on. 
He has a quick eye for millinery, and detects a 
home-made article with unerring precision. He 
probably adds to this a dilettante kind of love 
for a minor species of art, and is well up in old 
china and bric-a-brac. Or, if he lives in the 
country, he is known for his taste in flowers, 
and devotes himself to his greenhouse with en- 
thusiasm. 

He has no interest in polities beyond depre- 
eating all new movements, and wishing things 
to remain as they are; and he rarely reads the 
papers further than the police reports, the 
latest murder, and the reviews of novels and 
travels. And he has no real ambition, however 
desirous of social eminence he may be. Work 
of a manly and sustained kind he has never 
tried, but he will give hours and days, and all 
the febrile, fitful energy of his nature, to the 
arrangement of his furniture, the best display 
of his objets d'art; and he is invaluable in 
country-places as the active man on a commit- 
tee for a school-feast, a flower-show, or the 
like. He is dull and vicious in the society of 
men. His whole sympathies go with women 
and their occupations, and nothing pleases him 
more than to be the only man in a roomful of 
ladies. Yet he is a tyrant in his own way, and 
his effeminacy is intensified by the obstinacy 
and love of dominion so often found in con- 
cert with weakness. He allows his wife no 
free will, no time to herself, no unshared du- 
ties; he is master and mistress, father and 
mother, in one; and, while placing the sole 
and whole value of woman’s life in love, takes 
care that, in his own case at least, it shall in- 
clude unqualified submission. As aman with 
men he has the small self-assertion that wishes 
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to be undisputed cock of the walk, and he | 
sometimes makes believe to crow, but there is | 
no real fight in him, and he gives way before | 
the first challenger. He is a creature given up 
to prudish morality, to enervating elegance, to 
small pleasures, and to smaller pains; but, in 
the larger work of the world, in the burden 
and heat of the day, which men were born to 
do and to endure, he has no hand, and can 
bear no part. 
Longevity. 

Mr. Ray Lankester has published an Oxford 
prize-essay on longevity, which merits the at- 
tention of those of our readers who take an in- 
terest in subjects of this nature. The title of 
his work is “On Comparative Longevity in 
Man and the Lower Animals.”” Our knowl- 
edge regarding the duration of life in the lower 
animals is While the 
rotifers, or wheel-animalcules, never reach the 
age of twenty-four hours, an actinia, or sea- 
anemone, with which we are personally ac- 


very imperfect. male 


quainted, is now spending its forty-third year 
in a Scottish aquarium ; a carp, aged one hun- 
dred and fifty years, and apparently lively and 
active, was seen by Buffon; a pike, aged two 
hundred and sixty-seven years, was taken in 
Swabia, in 1496, which weighed three hundred 
and fifty pounds, and was nineteen feet long, 
with a ring attached to it, bearing an inscrip- 
tion indicating that it was put into the lake, in 
which it was caught, in 1230. Some of the 
sacred crocodiles of India have been known 
since the Conquest. Mr. Thomas Bell, the 
well-known zoologist, has described a tortoise 
that he supposes to be two hundred years old. 
Parrots have been known to reach the age of 
one hundred and twenty years; and there is 
reason to believe that the elephant and the 
whale can reach the respectiVe ages of one 
hundred fifty and three hundred years. With 
regard to our more common domesticated ani- 
mals, it may be stated that the horse and ass, 
under favorable conditions, live from twenty 
to twenty-five years, and may reach forty; 
while the mule is longer-lived than either of 
its parents. The ox lives for fifteen or twenty 
years ; the pig, twenty years; the sheep and 
goat, twelve years; the dog, ten or twelve 
years (one dog is, however, known to have 
lived thirty-four years); the cat, nine or ten 
years (but Mr. Danby informs the author that 
he had a cat which died at the age of eighteen 
years, after having for some years been unable 
to move, except slowly); and the rabbit, seven 
or eight years. With regard to man, the au- 
thor finds that Fuegians and other degraded 
savages are short-lived, seldom exceeding the 
age of forty-five, being killed and eaten in some 
cases at that age by their children; and that 
the average age at death of Englishmen who 
have reached the age of fifty is 75.5 years. 

From an elaborate series of tables, he shows 
that, in civilized communities, the longevity 
of females is higher than that of males—the 
contrast being greater in the English peerage 
than in any other group; that agricultural la- 
borers belonging to friendly societies exceed in 
longevity what is termed the “ healthy Eng- 
lish life ;’’ that men living in towns—especially 
bakers and clerks—are relatively short-lived ; 
that the expenditure of mental labor in its 
highest forms is antagonistic to longevity ; that 
sovereigns, dying natural deaths, are short- 
lived ; and that the apparently higher longevity 
of England, as contrasted with other western 
European states, is probably due to a somewhat 
higher development. 


Norman Legends. 


Normandy is full from end to end of old 
legends of all kinds; and has the distinction 


of possessing all the hideous as well as the 
loveiy shapes into which superstition and 
fear have moulded ignorance. Loups-garous 
once abounded in Normandy; and even yet 
the belief in these horrid creatures still clings 
among the lonely and the timid in remote dis- 
tricts, where drainage is bad, and the school- 
master not abroad. As for ghosts, they are 
everywhere; so are changelings; so are hob- 
goblins; concealed treasures make the earth 
beneath one’s feet rich and beautiful, if one 
only knew Low to get at them ; but how to first 
propitiate the dwarfs to which they belong? 
There is nothing to be done without them, and 
not all the king’s horses nor all the king’s men 
are of the slightest use if Jes gobelins are dis- 
satisfied. The rumor of concealed treasures in 
the hamlet of Pincheloup, in the Commune of 
Trouville, was so great in the last century that, 
a short time before the revolution broke out, 
the garrison of Pont-Audemer was sent to 
search; it came back empty-handed, for the 
gobelins had not been consulted. The treas- 
ure lies there to this day. Also treasure lies at 
the bottom of Orval, in the Fécamp valley, 
snugly packed away in certain grottoes ; also in 
the mountain of Brémont, where a sow, breath- 
ing flames, holds the way against all invaders, 
and did once really force a semihistorical per- 
son, an Italian, to retire. Treasure lies at the 
Chateau de la Robardiére, on the southern bor- 
der of the forest of Dreux, guarded by ’! Homme 
Blanc, a magnificent fellow, who appears to the 
eyes of believers on the most holy anniversaries, 
especially on all the fctes consecrated to the 
Blessed Virgin. The ‘‘ white man”’ is a noble 
creature, and does no harm to any, save to 
those who would sacrilegiously meddle with 
the treasure he is appointed to guard. Fer one 
hour in the year, however, the way is open to 
the outside world. During the Christmas mid- 
night-mass, he and all other treasure-keepers 
are off duty, and every one can enter and take. 
One minute beyond the last words of the ser- 
vice, and all doors and concealed ways reclose 
with a swiftness which does not allow even a 
groan or a sigh to pass. 

These are only a very few of the more fan- 
tastic things with which the traveller in Nor- 
mandy may amuse himself, if he can speak the 
Norman patois; can camp out in rough, un- 
trodden tracks; can win the silent tongue of 
the peasant to discourse. 


A New Novelist. 


A new European novelist is soon to be in- 
troduced to American readers—a Swede, this 
time—Madame Marie Sophie Schwartz. She 
is one of the most voluminous writers of fiction 
of the age, and her popularity may be inferred 
from the fact that four of the chief publishers 
of Germany compete in the publication of her 
books, which have been translated into German 
and French, but never, we believe, into Eng- 
lish. Germans who are familiar with her writ- 
ings pronounce them superior to any other fic- 
tion in Swedish literature. Her novels possess 
a peculiar fascination, not due to any extrava- 
gant or sensational qualities, but to a certain 
dramatic power, such as few novelists are en- 
dowed with. Two of them, “Gold and a 
Name,” and “‘ Birth and Education,”’ have been 
translated, and are now in press in Boston. 
Madame Schwartz, née Birath, was born in 
Boraes, in 1819. Her father, a merchant of that 
place, dying, left her, at an early age, in the 
care of a relative, under whose direction she 
received an excellent education. Manifesting 
a strong love for art, she went to Stockholm to 
study painting; but her hope of attaining dis- 
tinction as an artist was summarily blighted 
by the interposition of Cupid. Irn 1839, she 


married Professor Gustave Magnus Schwartz, | 








an eminent physiologist. Subsequently she 
turned her attention to literature ; but her hus- 
band was sternly opposed to her public culti- 
vation of it, and for a long time refused to 
permit her to appear as an author. Her first 
book, “ The Preface,’” was published at Stock- 
holm, in 1854, under the initials “M.S. Ss.” 
But after the death of her husband, in 1858, 
she threw off all disguise, and since that time 
has written many books, which have been pub- 
lished under her full name. In 1866, the Ger- 
man translation of ‘‘ Kretjchmar,”’ her fort) 
fifth book, was published, and, in 186 
works were added to the Berlin Librar; 
Modern Romances of Foreign Countries. 


IOTTV- 
‘ 


The Ruby. 

We generally speak of the diamond as the 
most valuable of gems, but this is not really 
the case. The ruby is the most valuable, 
it depends for its rarity upon its color. The 
ruby is the next hardest thing to the diamond. 
It is found principally in the East. 

Siam, and Ava, and Ceylon, afford the most 
plentiful supplies. In Burmah the finding of 
one of these jewels is made a state event ; the 
grandees of the empire go out to meet it with 
elephants and all the grandeur of Eastern state. 
There are many shades of red, but the most 
approved, and commanding the highest price, 
is that of the “ pigeon’s blood.” 

The ruby, in common with many other 
precious stones, had magical properties attrib- 
uted to it by the ancients; indeed, we do not 
doubt that in the East the superstitious ideas 
connected with it are as rife as ever. Our an- 
cestors believed that it was a preservative 
against evil thoughts, and that much-dreaded 
thing of old—poison. It kept the wearer safe 
from all evil spirits, and, what is more, its 
sanitary power was held to be so great that he 
was said never to suffer in bodily health. More- 
over, it was supposed to be endowed with a 
certain occult intelligence. It was believed 
that the gem darkened when danger awaited 
the person, and grew bright again when the 
peril had passed away. 

The King of Burmah, one of whose titles is 
that of Lord of the Rubies, has one tlie size of 
a pigeon’s egg. The value of these gems goes 
on increasing at a much higher ratio than that 
of the diamond. When its weight is as much 
as four carats, its value varies from four hun- 
dred to four hundred and fifty pounds, a sum 
more than double that of the diamond of the 
same weight. 


but 


English Love of Trees. 


No people in the world take such intellec- 
tual pleasure in trees as the people of the Brit- 
ish islands. The squirearchy and aristocracy, 
in their beautiful country homes, find almost 
as much enjoyment in their ancestral oaks and 
overarching avenues of elm, lime, beech, and 
chestnut, as they do in their picture-galleries 
and libraries. The overthrow by storm, or 
natural decay, of an ancient and picturesque 
tree, in a shady corner of their domain, afflicts 
them sorely. None but the veriest scapegrace 
and spendthrift will sell his ornamental timber 
without a pang and a struggle. Englishmen 
who are proprietors of no paternal acres, and 
who pass their long and useful lives in striving 
to amass fortunes, perhaps to build up a coun- 
ty family, have in the intervals, when even the 
busiest men must unbend, delightful visions of 
a coming time, when, in the evening of their 
days, they too may sit under the shadow of 
their own vines or fig-trees, “‘ with none to 
make them afraid.” Descending yet another 
step in the social ladder, the clerk, the shop- 
keeper, the mechanic, escaping from the over- 
populous city where their daily lives are spent, 
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rash to the green fields and the shady trees, 
with keen appetites for the beauties and pleas- 
ures of the country. 


Egyptian Blindness. 


No amount of training enables the Egyp- 
tians to use a rifle with much success. An 
average Egyptian can see nothing distinctly at 
a distance of more than five hundred yards, and 
has no acuteness in detecting an object within 
as many feet. A recent traveller says that, 
when the railway was constructed, the utmost 
difficulty was found in procuring men capable 
of seeing or recognizing the difference between 
signals only a hundred yards off. Many candi- 
dates came, but few passed the test. One man 
was nearly passed, but the engineer was not 
quite satisfied that the fellow had not been 
“making good shots” at the colors. So he 
held up his hat at one hundred and fifty yards, 
and the hapless signalman pronounced it to be 
“the red flag.”” This is something worse than 
that color blindness which is known to pre- 
vail among our own countrymen to a very large 
extent, and which has led to more than one 
railway accident. 


Condition of London. 


Lord Shaftesbury believes that the next 
census will show a population in London of 
nearly four million, a serious proportion of 
whom are, he states, in a condition of social and 
moral degradation so great that, unless some- 
thing is done to improve them, the British 
Constitution will not be worth a quarter of a 
century’s purchase. His lordship thinks that 
much of this evil is attributable to the fact that 
all who can afford it live out of town, away 
from their poorer neighbors. The ignorance 
and poverty of large masses of people in the 
metropolis, he says, exceed any thing that can 
be described. When times of trouble come, 
he adds—and they will come—these lawless 
classes will emerge from the dens of sin and 
misery by thousands, and, unless they are 
Christianized, the great city of London will 
some day present a spectacle of conflagration, 
plunder, and bloodshed, that will astonish the 
civilized world. 

Kossuth. 


A gentleman who was commissioned some 
months ago by the Boston Lyceum Bureau to 
visit Kossuth, and offer him a series of lucra- 
tive engagements to deliver lectures in different 
parts of the United States, found the famous 
Magyar in a retired quarter of Turin, “‘ over 
an humble wine-tavern, a mild, sedate, rather 
dignified - looking gentleman of apparently 
sixty years of age, whose demeanor, though 
grave, exhibited much affability and courtesy.” 
He expressed his deep regret that it was be- 
yond his power to entertain the proposal, aver- 
ring that he had retired entirely from public 
life, and was now a recluse. ‘I dislike giving 
you a cold negative,” he said; ** but I am not 
the man I was; I have had heavy domestic 
afflictions ; I want nerve; and, as for address- 
ing a number of people, I have almost forgot- 
ten what pubiic speaking is. I am, in truth, 
a changeling.”? The visitor then ‘touched 
upon the delicate ground of pecuniary consid- 
erations,” and Kossuth immediately observed : 
“T have very little money, but I have very few 
wants, and I am content.” 


Central Asia. 


The high political and commercial value of 
the valley of Juxartes, in Central Asia, recent- 
ly conquered by the Russians, did not escape 
the penetrating genius of Alexander the Great, 
who founded upon the banks of this river 
an Alexandria which attained to its great- 








est prosperity in the days of Pliny, but after- 
ward rapidly declined, and dwindled down 
to the insignificant town of Kodjend, scarcely 
known to modern geographers. In the 
hands of the Russians, however, it will in 
all probability again become the great com- 
mercial entrepot on the highway between Cen- 
tral Asia and British India. The successors 
of Peter the Great may thus become the exec- 
utors of a legacy, bequeathed to them by Alex- 
ander the Great, which has lain dormant for 
more than two thousand years. 


Education in Great Britain. 

Education made rapid progress in the Brit- 
ish Islands in 1869, the number of pupils hav- 
ing increased by 118,000, and of teachers by 327, 
of whom 223 were male, and 104 female. Since 
1868 the schools in which the sciences are 
taught have more than doubled, having in- 
creased from 300 to 810, the number of pupils 
at present attending exceeding 30,000. In the 
schools of art the pupils have increased from 
123,562 to 157,198, the subsidy granted for 
public instruction having in the same time 
been increased from £80,000 to £1,000,000. 





Varieties. 


URING the run of “‘ La Princess de Trébi- 

zonde”’ at the Bouffes-Parisiens, M. Bon- 
net, the principal actor, was suddenly taken ill. 
The only man in Paris who knew the part was 
Jean Paul. Offenbach sought all day in vain; 
no Jean Paul could he find, and by eight 
o’clock no one at the theatre had had any bet- 
ter success. He at once set out again for a 
favorite café, and on his way he saw the long- 
sought man meandering along the sidewalk. 
To seize him, put him into the carriage, and 
conduct him to Bonnet’s dressing-room, was 
the work of a very few moments. The first 
explanation vouchsafed was: ‘‘ Dress yourself; 
in five minutes you will take Bonnet’s place on 
the stage,’ and the curtain had fallen on the 
first act before the bewildered actor recovered 
from his astonishment. 


Late new music, in England, is “‘ Keep your 
Powder Dry,” a national song; ‘‘ Marching 
Along,” the great volunteer song; ‘“ Cori- 
sande,”’ song suggested by the garden-scene in 
Mr. Disraeli’s ** Lothair;”’ ‘* The Message from 
the Battle-field,”’ ballad founded on an inci- 
dent of the present war, words by H. B. Far- 
nie, music by John Hullah; ‘‘One Morning, 
oh, so Early,” by Christabel, words by Jean 
Ingelow, from ‘* Mopsa, the Fairy ;”’ and many 
collections of German and French war-songs 
with English words. 


A lecture- committee, in Pennsylvania, 
sought to make an engagement with Horace 
Greeley, and received an answer as follows, as 
near as could be made out: 

‘* Dear Str: I am vaccinnated and yawning 
at Ishmael; he surely is not fishing shad all 
the while at Sim’s; but I wrote a line to fetch 
her forth ; deception is thus underrated viciously 
if Idaho fails. Carrot promises to wait. Per- 
haps spirits are needed—entirely ; my bow. 
Bores. 

“Horace GREELEY.” 


The ten largest libraries in the United 
States, with the number of books in each, are 
as follows: Library of Congress, 183,000 ; Bos- 
ton Public Library, 153,000; Astor Library, 
New York, 138,000; Harvard Library, Cam- 
bridge, 118,000; Mercantile Library, New 
York, 104,500; Atheneum Library, Boston, 
100,000 ; Philadelphia Library, 85,000; New- 
York State Library, Albany, 76,000; New- 
York Society Library, 57,000; Yale-College 
Library, 50,000. 


Charles. “* Tell me, Laura, why that sadness? 
Tell me, why that look of care? Why has fled 
that look of gladness that thy face was wont to 
wear?”’ 

Laura. “ Charles, ’tis useless to dissemble ; 
well my face may wear a frown ; for I’ve lost 
my largest hair-pin, and my chignon’s coming 
down!” 
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Great tracts of pine-wood are every year 
destroyed by fire in the south of France. M. 
Schrader, who has tried to discover the origin 
of these fires, has come to the conclusion that 
they are caused by the sun’s heat setting fire 
to the vapor of turpentine which is contained 
in the trunk, and which is exposed to direct 
contact with external heat by the holes bored 
for the extraction of turpentine. 


The average age of American ministers, at 
death, is found to be sixty-four, which is fou- 
years more than the longevity of the next most 
favored class ; ten years more than in the other 
professions, and from twelve to nineteen years 
above that of mechanics, artisans, miners, oper- 
ratives, and the like. 

“Sir,” said the astonished landlady to a 
traveller who had just sent his cup forward for 
the seventh time, ‘‘ you must be very fond of 
coffee.” “Yes, madam, I am,’ he replied, 
“or I should never have drunk so much water 
to get a little.” 


A colored poet of Memphis has reduced the 
Fifteenth Amendment and the Enforcement 
Bill to rhyme, as follows : 

“It is a sin to steal a pin, 

A crime to cut a throat— 
But a darned sight bigger to stop a nigger 
From putting in his vote.” 

Courts are generally well versed in the af- 
fairs of theday. They ought to be, at any rate, 
for it is a matter of frequent remark with them, 
at the close of pleadings, that they will ‘* take 
the papers.” 


A census-taker, near Springfield, found a 
man who had forgotten the name of one of hia 
own children, and, after many efforts, gave up 
trying to recall it. 

In 1830 there were only eleven convents for 
nuns in Great Britain, while in 1870 there are 
no fewer than two hundred and thirty-three 
for nuns and sixty-nine for monks. 


Silver-mines of great richness have been 
discovered near Cobija, in Bolivia, the ore of 
which yields from three thousand to six thou- 
sand dollars per ton. 


A little boy, having broken his rocking- 
horse the day it was bought, his mamma began 
to scold, when he silenced her by inquiring, 
** What’s he good of a hoss till it’s broke?” 


A deaf man has been appointed judge of a 
Mississippi court. He will probably look out 
for the interests of the deaf-endants. 


The Bavarian Government has forbidden the 
promulgation of the bull of papal infallibility 
in that kingdom. 

Gail Hamilton says that the hoop-skirt 
seems to be the one thing on earth for which 
there is no secondary use. 

The man who lost four wives, and married 
a fifth, simply carried out a four-gone conclu- 
sion. 

If a man loses his breath, it is of no use to 
run for it. Hecan catch it quicker by standing 
still. 

When is a schoolboy like an event that has 
happened? When he has come to parse. 

A Baltimore grand jury has presented base- 
ball as “‘ one of the gradations of crime.”’ 

Undertakers are said to be a mean set, 
always wanting to screw you down. 

Washington will show an increase in popu- 
lation of eighty per cent. since 1860, 

In Memphis an hotel-keeper has trained owls 
for catching mice. 

Nearly one-half of the type-setting on the 
Paris literary papers is done by women. 

A Cincinnati paper is publishing a German 
translation of Lothair. 





Che FHluseum. 


fe museum illustration this week is of a 
New-Zealand tomb, of the style erected to 
the memory of chiefs and other great person- 
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ages. Instead of stone or metals being em- 
ployed in the construction of these monuments, 
wood, painted in red and black, is used, and this 
is highly ornamented with feathers and similar 
decorations. 


chief, Raupahara. It was 
lar in shape, 
and the body 
placed 
in an 
posi- 


was 
in it 
upright 
tion. was 
covered with 
a roof, squared 
at the corners, 
and projecting 
like a veranda 
all round, and 
sloping tow- 
ard the back. 
The _ central 
tomb, the roof, 
and the posts 
which support- 
ed it, were all 
covered with 
the most elabo- 
rate arabesque 
pattern, mostly 
of'a spiral char- 
acter. Paint 
was liberally 
used on it, tha 
on the central 
tomb or coffin 
being red and 
white, while 
that which 
decorated the 
roof and posts 
was red and 
black. In front 
of the pro- 
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jecting roof was hung the beautifully-woven 
kaitaka mat of the deceased woman, and tufts 
of the white feathers of the albatross were ar- 
ranged at regular intervals upon it. 

The illustration of this beautiful monument 
of Maori art was taken from a drawing made 
by Mr. Angas in 1844, while the perishable 
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materials of which the tomb was made were yet 
in tolerable preservation. Under the carved 
and decorated roof may be seen the semicircular 
coftin in which the body had been placed, dis- 
tinguished from the outer portion of the tom) 
by the red and white colors with which it was 
painted, in contrast to the red and black of th, 
outer portions. 
Immediately 
under the eaves 
of the 
may be seen 
the highly- 
ornamented 
border of the 
kaitaka mat 
once worn by 
the deceased, 
and now left t 
decay upon her 
tomb. Round 
the tomb itself 
runs a slight 
and low fence. 
This palis- 
ade, smnall as it 
might appear, 
afforded an- 
ple protection 
to the tomb, 
inasmuch 
as the whole 
space with- 
in it was ren- 
dered 
by a tapu laid 
upon it by Rau- 
pahara, so that 
not even the 
highest chief 
would ven- 
ture to enter 
the forbidden 
enclosure. 
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lishing in APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 
a month, the first issued being with No. 43, and has been continued 
in supplements accompanying Nos. 46, 50, 54, 59, 63, 67, 72, and 76. 


NOTICE. 


“RALPH THE HEIR,” by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 1s now pub- 


It appears in Supplements, once 


The Publishers give notice that they have, for some months, been 
gathering from various sections, by an artist specially dispatched for 
the purpose, material for a series of papers to be called “ PICTU- 
RESQUE AMERICA,” consisting of splendidly-executed views of 


the most unfamiliar and novel features of American scenery, accompa- 
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nied with suitable letter-press. The first of these papers (A Journey up 
the St. John’s and Ocklawaha Rivers, Florida) will shortly appear. 
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subscription expires. 
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